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THE GIANT. 


[See the Frontispiece by John La Farge.] 


Two wanderers, who had been crossing for 
many days a vast desert, came at last in sight of 
mountains. They were foot-sore and travel-worn, 
and parched with thirst ; and when they saw the 
distant hills, they took heart and pressed on, for 
they knew that there would be water and green 
grass when they reached the broken country. 

They were yet more than a half day’s jour- 
ney off, crawling over the great sand-heaps, and 
avoiding the prickly plants that thrust themselves 
up through the harsh soil, making their way 
slowly and painfully, when a hillock much higher 
than any they had passed, suddenly rose up be- 
fore them, and shut out the sight of the moun- 
tain. What was their surprise and dismay to 
see it move; and then, to their terror, they saw 
that it was no hillock, but a huge giant, that 
stretched out his arms and darkened for a mo- 
ment the sky before them; then raised his horrid 
head, which had fallen on his breast, and opened 
his eyes under two heavy brows. 

At this moment the giant espied the two hap- 
less wanderers. 

“Who are you?” he roared in a thundering 
voice. “What are you doing in my kingdom? 
Wretches! I will scatter your bones over the 
sand. Speak! You have but a moment.” 
“Speak to him gently, brother,” whispered the 
timid one, who had crouched behind the other. 

“We are wanderers,” said he, “who have 
heard of thy great kingdom, and have come to 


do thee honor, O mighty king ” — 
Vou. III. — No. a, —- 13 


“ Wretch! only a word! when the sun shines 
full on my head, each day I fall on sleep. Quick, 
therefore, or I will buffet your breath from your 
body, and give your flesh to the carrion ;” and 
he drew up his monstrous arm, and made as if he 
would catch them in the open palm. 

“Speak quick, quick, brother, or we are dead 
men. O good giant!” 

“Hear me, O mighty king,” said the crafty 
wanderer, raising his hand. “We have brought 
thee many and wonderful gifts. Behind us in the 
desert is our caravan, and we have hastened on 
to tell thee of its coming. In it are fat oxen, 
and sheep, and goats, and tender kids, and many 
skins of wine, which, if one taste, he will never 
again desire common things. There are rich 
clusters of grapes also, and figs, and honey sweet- 
er than ever dropped from hollow trees. There 
are slaves who have learned to make cakes that 
one rolls under his tongue, reluctant to let them 
pass his delighted mouth. Speak the word only, 
O mighty king, and all these things shall be 
thine. They wait at respectful distance until we 
summon them by the shrill whistle which I bear 
about my neck; for when ” — 

“ Brother, brother, his hand is falling! ” 
—“they hear the sound of that whistle ” — 

“ Brother, brother, his eyes are closing ! ” 

— “they will come slowly, slowly, slowly ” — 

“ Brother” — 

At this moment the giant’s head fell forward 
on to his breast, and his huge form leaned like a 
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great tree that is about to fall. The two turned 
cautiously, then moved quickly ; and scarcely 
they escaped being crushed by the fall of the 
monster as he toppled over on to the sand. Then 
they passed around him, still keeping a good dis- 
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tance off, until they were quite beyond him; and 
then, with what speed they could, they pushed on 
to the mountains and the green land that lay be- 
fore them, casting back many fearful looks lest 
the giant should awake, and pursue them. 





WHITE AND RED. 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER V. 

How did it happen that the door had been 
left unlocked ? for unlocked it surely was ; and not 
only that, but wide open too, and in it stood an 
Indian, so tall that he had to bend low as he 
stepped in. After him came another, and an- 
other, and another, all smiling as they saw Harry 
sitting up there, too astonished to speak, while 
mamma and papa lay sound asleep. Dr. Pres- 
cott opened his eyes slowly as Harry leaned over 
and shook him, but sprang up as the tall Indian 
came forward, saying, “ How, how, how! Bo 
jou neeche ” (Welcome, friend). 

The room was full now, and women and chil- 
dren crowded around the door, all anxious to get 
in, and many of them holding up little bottles, 
given them by the Doctor in the summer, and 
saying, as they met his eye, “Po me ta sharba- 
seeken, muskeekee wayninnee” (Castor-oil, medi- 
cine man). They were all prepared to stay ; for, 
though there was no fire, the men, wrapped in 
their blankets, settled down comfortably, and 
took out their tobacco- pouches, ready for a 
smoke. 

There are no proprieties among the Indians. 
If you want to call on them at two o’clock in the 
morning, somebody will wake up to entertain 
you ; and why a white man should not be just 
as ready to receive them at any hour, they can- 
not see. So old Ma dwa ga non ind, head chief 
of all the Red Lake Ojibways, hearing that the 
Doctor had come, had dressed in his finest blan- 
ket and leggins, and walked six miles to make a 
call. It would never do to turn him away, for 
this was a very great honor; and there were 
three of his wives, too, smiling at the door, one 
with a pappoose on her back. 

Dr. Prescott built a fire at once, and then ex- 
plained, as well as he could, that they were very 
tired, and had as yet had no breakfast; that he 
was very glad to see them all, and that if they 
would go to some of the wigwams near by, they 
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could soon come back and visit. Georgy Camp- 
bell, who knew just enough English to interpret 
tolerably, came down to say that breakfast was 
ready, and explained matters. 

“ Kaget, kaget,” the old chief said, which 
means, “ You are right ;” and drawing his blan- 
ket closer, he walked away to the blacksmith’s, 
followed by the whole crowd. Papa locked the 
door in a hurry ; and then mamma, who had been 
laughing under the blankets, crept out, and tried 
to melt some water, which had ‘frozen solid in the 
pail. It took too long, however ; so they washed 
their faces in fresh snow, and hurried up to the 
farmer’s, where, I think I have told you, they were 
to take their meals, till Oliver came with the pro- 
visions. Another crowd was waiting there, and 
though Mrs. Campbell said “ Maja” (Go away) 
several times, they only laughed a little, and 
stared attentively. The farmer and blacksmith 
were both away, having gone for supplies; so 
there was no rallying point but the Doctor's 
house ; and there, after breakfast ended, they fol- 
lowed them. Mrs. Prescott looked about a mo- 
ment, before going on, and I will tell you what 
she saw. 

Standing in the farmer’s door, and looking 
east, right opposite, was their own house, built of 
sawn logs, with a great black pipe sticking out 
from the clay chimney, which she afterward 
found had been part of the boiler for the saw- 
mill. To the right of it, the blacksmith’s house 
and forge, all in one; back of that the Govern- 
ment warehouse; where payment goods were 
stored in the fall; and beyond that still, some 
low log-houses and wigwams. There were two 
or three log-barns, and all these buildings were 
on the brow of a low hill, at the foot of which 
lay a little lake, close to the edge of which were 
seen the remains of a saw-mill which had blown 
up in the fall. All about were the melancholy 
looking black pines, save at the northwest, where, 
a quarter of a mile distant, lay Red Lake, stretch- 
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ing far out of sight. Everywhere, save at this 
one point, the thick black forest surrounded them, 
the smoke from scattered wigwams, or log-huts, 
curling up in the clear, frosty air. The bright 
spots were the Indians in red, green, blue, and 
white blankets; no half-starved, dirty looking 
ones, as at Leech Lake, but with a general air of 
comfort, even among the women and children. 
Neddo was there, shining in bead-worked leggins 
of dark blue cloth ; and near him, miserable lit- 
tle Boulanger, smaller, dirtier, meaner than ever, 
in comparison, but with a smirk on his 

fue as Dr. Prescott passed, which 

showed that he did not intend to let 

any trouble of yesterday stand in the 

way of his receiving a parting gift to- 

day. 

“Tam going to the blacksmith’s a 
few minutes,” said Dr. Prescott, throw- 
ing open the door. “Lock the door, 
and don’t let any one in till I come 
back.” 

Boulanger, who had fully intended 

to step in, stepped back instead, while 
mamma and Harry went to work at 
once, trying to bring about some sort 
of system in the chaos of boxes, bags, 
and bundles, which filled one end of 
the room. Do you want to know 
how it looked? A room exactly ten 
feet by twelve ; half-windows on each 
side: at one end, a great clay chim- 
ney, where now a fire of the black, 
pithy pine, burned fiercely. The 
walls—just logs, nothing more, through 
the chinks in which the daylight shone. 
Overhead, a ceiling of rough boards, 
leaving a space of four or five feet be- 
tween them and the ridge-pole; a sort 
of attic, which they found very useful 
in the stowing away of odds and ends. 
A heavy beam running the length of 
the house, and just in the middle, sup- 
ported these boards. 

“Is this all the house we’ve got?” Harry 
isked, as Dr. Prescott came in again, followed 
by the old chief. 

“Tm afraid it is,” he answered, looking troub- 
led. “When I left, it was with the understand- 
iig we should have the engineer’s house, which 
8 quite comfortable ; but it seems it was turned 
over to the blacksmith, who has rented it to a 
trader. The Major would make all right, if he 
knew how things were going; but it will take 
five or six weeks at least, to write and get an an- 
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swer from him, and in the mean time this is our 
only place. What will you do, Mary?” 

Mamma looked just a little dismayed. 

“Can’t you have a place for an office?” she 
said. “ We can’t well live in the same room with 
all this crowd of Indians.” 

“ Neddo tells me Beauchamp can build on a 
room at once,” said Dr. Prescott. “The great 


trouble will be that there are no boards for doors 
or floors. We can use poles, perhaps. The first 


thing now, is to pay Neddo, who will soon start 
again for Leech Lake.” 

Neddo wanted calico and some ribbon, and an 
hour went by in opening the box of goods and 
showing them to him, and to the old chief. Money 
is almost useless in the Indian country: a few 
among them have some idea of its value; but 
furs, corn, and potatoes, are their usual currency, 
and goods, the trader’s, so many yards of calico 
being counted asa dollar. Three are generally 
given, so Neddo was more than satisfied at re- 
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ceiving at the rate of five for a dollar. He chose 
also some bright ribbons, tying them at once to 
the tail on his fur cap, and walking away with 
Boulanger, who had also received some calico, 
and an end of red ribbon, which, pulled through 
the band of his greasy hat, made him look din- 
gier than ever. Harry looked on for a time, 
while his father filled some of the countless bot- 
tles waiting for castor-oil, which the Indians love 
as you love butter, and would drink all day if 
only they could get it. 

Georgy came down after a while, and asked 
Harry to come and slide down hill; and Harry, 
bundling up, went out, expecting to find a sled. 
At the top of the hill were a dozen or more In- 
dian children of all ages, each of the boys hav- 
ing a barrel stave, with a string at one end. 

“Where's the sled?” Harry asked, looking 
about. 

“Here,” Georgy said, picking up his stave. 
“See; I show you; do as me.” 

Laying the stave on the ground, and putting 
one foot on it, Georgy pushed it along, holding 
the string till some momentum had been gained ; 
then, suddenly bringing the other foot to it, shot 
down like an arrow far out on the little lake, fol- 
lowed by two of the Indian boys, slender and 


straight as the pine-trees all about, who, as they 
dashed after, shouted “ Hiyah, yah, hiyah!” 
Close by stood a little girl nine or ten years 
old, her black hair standing out all ways, but 
with beautiful, bright, dark eyes, and white teeth 
gleaming between the reddest lips Harry had 


ever seen. She had been looking at him with 
the greatest interest ; and now, as Georgy came 
up, said something, and then laughed. 

“ What is it she says?” said Harry. 
looked right at me.” 

“She say white boy not know anything,” 
Georgy replied; “she say you no can go down 
as me.” 

“We'll see,” said Harry, indignantly; “give 
me your stick, Georgy.” 

Harry watched a moment one of the Indian 
boys who flew by him, and then, very sure he 
knew all about it, started down. All went well 
till he brought the other foot to the stave, when, 
exactly how he could not tell, he found himself 
flat on his back, and the stave which he had 
jerked up by the string as he fell, lying by him. 
A shout went up from all the company, Georgy 
and the little girl laughing louder than any. 
Harry laughed too, though with a very red face. 

“Tl do it, anyhow,” he said, getting up. “I 
guess I can do what they can,” and he started 
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again, this time rolling over at once, and goirg 
almost to the bottom of the hill with the boy 
who had run into him. 

“You'd better look out how you do that 
again,” Harry said, choking, and scrambling out 
from a drift, with his mouth full of snow; and 
then laughing, as he remembered English was no 
use here. The boy pointed to his feet, and said 
something, the only word Harry understood being 
“ moccasin.” 

“He say,” Georgy interpreted, “white boy 
boots no good: moccasin good, and then you 
slide.” 

“But I haven’t got any,” said Harry. The 
little giri who had been watching him, sat down 
in the snow and pulled off hers; and Harry, af- 
ter a moment’s hesitation, took off his shoes. 

“ What’s her name?” he said. 

“ Sogette Josance,” Georgy answered. “Her 
father’s French, but she not know French talk; 
only Ojibway talk.” 

Sogette, in the mean time, had slipped her feet 
into Harry's shoes, and stood now looking at 
them, while Harry, who felt as if he had on 
nothing but stockings, once more took the stave, 
finding that now his feet could cling to it, as the 
thick shoes would never have let them do. Two 
or three more trials and tumbles, and he went 
down safely to the bottom, though quite unable 
to stand straight as the other boys did. His feet 
were cold now, and he ran up the hill to where 
Sogette stood, intending to take his shoes and 
go into the house. 

“Tell her I want them,” he said to Georgy; 
but Sogette, with a little nod at Harry, said,— 
“Ka win; neen sarga tow; neen margeetone” 
(No; I like the shoes; I will take them away). 

“She not give ’em back,” said Georgy ; “ she 
like ’em.” 

“But I want them,” said Harry, making 4 
motion toward them; when Sogette, with a 
push that sent him backward into another snow- 
bank, dashed off, her black hair and little red 
blanket flying loose behind her as she ran. Af 
ter her Harry plunged, angry enough now to 
think of nothing but the shoes: and after him 
rushed the crowd of children. Sogette disap- 
peared in an open door-way, and Harry followed, 
tumbling over an Indian dog, which yelped and 
snapped as it ran. A tall man rose up from the 
floor where he was sitting. 

“Maja, waywif,” he said; “ wagonind, So 
gette?” (Off with you, quick! what is the 
matter, Sogette ?) J 

Sogette, laughing and panting, stood behind. § 
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per father, while Harry, burning with wrath, 
pointed at his feet and then to hers. Luckily, 
Dr. Prescott, who had seen the rush by the win- 
dows, came in just in time to hear Josance ac- 
cusing Harry of having taken Sogette’s mocca- 
sins ; an exchange was made, at which she pouted, 
and Harry walked home, warm enough now, and 
ready for more play, if papa had not said he had 
done quite enough for that morning. 

Beauchamp had come, sent by Neddo. He 
knew a little English, in which he took great 
pride, and was listening to a plan for the new 
room, which was to be begun at once. 

“You no talk more,” he said presently ; “ me 
know nuff; me go now, cut much stick,” and 
shouldering his axe, he went off with his brother 
Baptiste. 

Josance came after dinner; heated water in a 
great pail, and thickened it with clay which had 
been left from the chimney, and which was found 
only in one spot near the lake. With this he 


filled up some of the great chinks between the 
logs, though there was only enough to finish one 
side; while Sogette, delighted at the chance of 
being there, stirred the clay with her chapped lit- 
tle hands, and looked at everything. Georgy and 
Fanny Campbell were also there, and a steady 


fow of Indian visitors came and went, till at 
night Mrs. Prescott was almost as tired as on 
the last day of the journey. 

The next day building began, and went on 
briskly ; and Harry, in blanket socks and mocca- 
sins, trudged after Beauchamp and Baptiste, who 
had brought a load of small trees, five or six 
inches in diameter, notched them at each end,. 
after they were cut to the right length, so that 
they would fit into each other ; and in a day had 
finished a room at the back of the house, eight 
feet by ten, with a roof of poles, filled in with hay. 

Another day was spent in digging a hole in 
the frozen ground, on which a fire had been built 
to partly thaw it; then, taking out the earth, 
mixing it with hot water to a thick mud, and fill- 
ing in between the logs. This would freeze, and 
do till spring, when clay could be had. Then 
came the question, where boards for a floor could 
be found; and Beauchamp, ever ready with his 
—*“ You no talk; me know where me find some,” 
trotted away, appearing again after a time, with 
half a dozen weather-stained ones, which, they af- 
terward found, he had pulled from the Govern- 
ment barn. ‘Two were saved for a door, which 
Dr. Prescott put together while Beauchamp laid 
the floor. By the evening of the fourth day, the 
door was up, a window cut, and a sash put in, 
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which, as there was no glass, had to have panes 
of white cotton cloth. A partition made of small 
trees, one side chopped off to make them look as 
much as possible like boards, was put up in the 
new room, making a place just wide enough for 
the cooking-stove, which was to come by and by. 
From some shingles and a box Dr. Prescott made 
a little closet in their kitchen for his medicines, 
which were to be handed to the Indians through 
a square hole cut in the partition. An opening 
was made into the main room, ready for a door, 
in case boards enough to make one should be 
found ; the little sheet-iron stove was set up, the 
pipe going out through a hole in the roof, and in 
a little more than a week everything was in 
order, and the Indians, unless very special friends, 
received in the new office. 

Ther began the work of improvement in the 
main part. They had brought coarse sheeting, 
and rolls of bright wall-paper. This sheeting 
was torn into strips and pasted over every crack, 
not only in the logs, but in the boards of their 
ceiling, through which the cold air poured down 
at night. Over this the wall-paper was put, the 
black eyes looking in at the windows at all hours, 
staring in astonishment at what they thought to 
be this dreadful waste of calico. Mamma pasted 
paper over two of the boxes, making little shelves 
in them with shingles, and papa nailed them up; 
one under the looking-glass, as a sort of bureau ; 
and the other larger one at the opposite end of 
the room, where they filled the two shelves with 
their few books. 

“O for a barrel!” mamma said often, “and 
then we might have another chair,” for now they 
had but one, a rocking-chair, which had lost a 
rocker on the way up by crashing against a tree. 
Papa had mended it as well as he could, but 
*twas still joggly, and, at the best of times, had 
never been meant to hold three people, so Harry 
sat on a block of wood or at the foot of the bed. 

By Christmas Day the little house could hardly 
have known itself. Nothing could beautify that 
obstinate clay chimney, but the open fire more 
than made up for it; and Harry, sitting on his 
block, saw wonderful pictures in the red embers, 
and declared it just the place for Santa Claus to 
get down without the least trouble. 

Santa Claus evidently had heard of Red Lake, 
for the stockings which were hung up Christmas 
Eve, were found full Christmas morning; in 
Harry’s, some new moccasins, an Ojibway Testa- 
ment, and piece of red ribbon ‘he was to use in 
trading, if he liked. Mamma had all the dry- 
goods made over to her, and found beside, in her 
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stocking, “ Longfellow” and “ Whittier,” in the of her chair, and then papa sawed it to the right 
little Diamond Edition, which is such a blessed shape, first knocking out the top, which was to be 
thing for people who are where they can take but nailed together, fastened on a piece of tree be- 
few books, and want much in little space. tween three and four feet high. and made into a 

Papa rejoiced in a pair of red flannel shirts, little work -stand, covered with calico. Three 
and delighted the Indians by appearing at once days later the two stood completed by the west 
in one. Out of the trunk had come two passe- window, and the Indian women said, “Ah, ta! 
partouts ; one of Lincoln, which, with a wreath ah, ta!” as they saw the pretty stand covered 
of ground pine about it, hung over the table; with Turkey-red, to match the chair and curtains. 
and the other, Harry’s head of Raphael, which Everything was now ready for housekeeping, 
Uncle Charley had given him. There was no and they watched each day for Oliver. Little 
church to go to, but after breakfast they sat about Thunder had returned, finding the snow too deep 
the fire and sang Christmas carols; and at last to go on, and called almost every day; and the 
all went out for a walk. Their thermometer old chief, who could never be denied, doubled up 
said thirty-one below zero, and papa’s beard and by the fire, and spent hours watching them at 
moustache were white with-frost three minutes work. Harry was learning Ojibway very fast, 
after they started, yet none of them felt really picking it up, word by word, from the children 
cold. Harry ran or walked, as the mood took with whom he played, especially Georgy and So- 
him, and they went down the hill past Josance’s’ gette, who were now firm friends. 
house, and on toward two wigwams standing New Year’s morning the sun shone so brightly, 
alone. As they passed a little log-barn, where that Harry, full of spirits, went out for a run be- 
Josance kept his cow, mamma spied something fore breakfast. A little scuffle was heard, and 
she had wished for every day since she came. then a loud laughing outside, as he rushed in 

“ A barrel ! there certainly is a barrel, Henry,” again, locking the door behind him. 
she said. “Do get it out.” “ What is the matter ?” said mamma. 

“ Tt’s Josance’s barrel,” said Harry. “Tl run “ Why, they all tried to kiss me,” Harry an- 
back and tell him to come., There he is now; I swered. “Sogette, and Nah gon a sake, did; and 
guess he saw us.” then I ran, when that dreadful fishy one caught 

Josance came up quickly, looking, mamma de- me.” 
clared, like a disguised prince. Certainly he was § “ What is it for?” Mrs. Prescott asked, as Dr. 
very handsome; and small Sogette, dancing be- Prescott, who had opened the door, hastily shut 
hind him, had his eyes and brilliant teeth, and, it again, while a very fat squaw looked in at the 
dirty or clean, was surely beautiful. window and laughed. 

“C’est le féte de Noél,” said Josance, with a “This is their day,” he said; while Harry 
bow, as Mrs. Prescott told him her wishes. “Je -~-danced around, delighted with the idea that his 
fais du baril un cadeau pour Madame, s’elie me father, too, was to be attacked. 
fera Yhonneur de laccepter” (’Tis Christmas § “I don’t see but that I must stay in the house. 
Day. I make the barrel a gift for Madame, if The squaw who can take the first kiss from any 
she will do me the honor of accepting it). man she meets on New Year’s morning, can 

“Many thanks,” Mrs. Prescott said; and Jo- claim a present from him ; and there are twenty, 
sance, with another bow, stood watching, while I should think, lying in wait by the door. All 
Dr. Prescott brought the barrel and rolled it up the men who are not off on their hunts, will be 
the hill to the house. here by and by. "Tis Manitou Geeshickuck, the 

“You are fortunate,” he said, “for I doubt if Great Spirit’s day, when they all shake hands 
there be another one here. The boys break up and give good wishes, and they will expect some 
the very few which come through, to use forsslid- present from us.” 
ing, so this is probably your last chance till next “We haven't anything, unless it is this card of 
payment time.” brass buttons,” said Mrs. Prescott; “there are 

Two or three Indians were sitting on the floor four or five dozen of those.” 
in the office, enjoying the heat from the red hot “The very thing,” said the Doctor; and just 
stove, and smoking a mixture of tobacco and kin- then Georgy came down to say breakfast was 
nikinick, which is the inner bark of willow, dried ready, and put up his lips so confidently, that 
on little frames before the fire, and then rolled Mrs. Prescott kissed him at once. 
fine. A dozen women surrounded the Doctor as he 

Mrs. Prescott marked out the back and arms went out; but he broke away from them, laugh- 
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ing, saying that the white man kept Manitou 
Geeshickuck in a different way, and did not want 
to kiss. Harry, pursued by a crowd of little 
girls, had to run under Mrs. Campbell’s bed to 
escape them; and, coming out with feathers in 
his hair, was attacked by Fanny and Sogette to- 
gether, and came to breakfast very much dis- 
gusied at this new way of keeping New Year's. 
The old chief stood by their door as they went 
home, and shook hands heartily. His face was 
blackened, and as this is a sign of mourning, the 
Doctor asked if any friend was dead. 

“ No,” said Ma dwa ga non ind, with a chuckle. 
“But when it is black, the squaws keep away, 
and I save my flour. Kissing is for the young 
men, and there are many ready and waiting for 
the white medicine-man. Does the white woman 
care?” and he chuckled again as he looked at 
Mrs. Prescott, and then settled down by the fire. 

All day long the Indians came and went, shak- 
ing hands, and then sitting down to smoke. The 
buttons gave out after a time; and having plenty 
of matches, Dr. Prescott decided to give some to 
each of the remaining callers, who were delighted 
to have something so much more convenient than 
the flint, steel, and tinder, which all carry in their 
tobacco-pouches. Toward evening, Kah wiss kin- 
niky (Crooked Arm), a handsome young chief, 
called, and with him the dandy of the Red Lake 
Ojibways, who was so impressed by his own ap- 
pearance, that he had little to say to the inferior 
white people. You will want to know just how 
an Ojibway dandy looks, and as, though there are 
several at Red Lake, “Shoo goosh kan dah way ” 
(Flying Squirrel) is the most important one, you 
shall hear what he is like. 

First then, around his right eye a carefully 
drawn circle of vermilion ; and around the left, 
one of white. On each cheek three stripes, red, 
blue, and yellow; and on his forehead, spots of 
the same colors. His thick hair carefully braided 
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in two long tails behind, and in front one small 
one, on which are sewed nine brass buttons, while 
the parting is half vermilion and half yellow. A 
bead-worked band passes around his head, in 
which are stuck some feathers. Then comes a 
Mackinaw blanket, gayly painted in stripes, and a 
blanket cap which he draws over his head, and 
is cut in scallops on the top, and ornamented 
with ribbons. Then a short-skirted frock coat, 
bought of some trader, below which hangs his 
calico shirt, which, even when they wear panta- 
loons, always hangs outside. Around his waist 
is a bead belt, with the sheath for the long knife, 
and over the right shoulder passes another wider 
belt, to which the tobacco-pouch is sewed, both 
covered with beads. Leggins of scarlet cloth, 
also worked in beads, reach a little above the 
knee, and are fastened by bead-work bands, with 
long ends of gay colored yarn; and his mocca- 
sins are the finest skin, and covered with more 
beads. From each ankle trails a skunk skin, 
with a brass thimble on the tail ; and around his 
neck is another skin, that of a small fox, from 
the tail of which hang large blue beads, and 
twenty or thirty thimbles. 

He was tall and stout, but too fine, as well as 
too disagreeable, to be talked with; and Mrs. 
Prescott, after taking notes of his dress, gave her 
attention to Crooked Arm, who, though one of 
the best hunters and warriors among them, had a 
very quiet, pleasant manner, and seemed a thor- 
ough gentleman. 

You will laugh at this ; but Mrs. Prescott soon 
found there were a great many gentlemen at Red 
Lake, and preferred Indian society to that of the 
white men stationed there. 

Night came at last, and Harry was getting 
ready for bed, when a trampling and pulling was 
heard. Gee! haw! sounded through the air; 
and throwing open the door, the expected teams 
were seen making their way up the last hill. 
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“Tiny brook, where do you run so fast ? 
You'll run away from yourself at last. 

Tiny brook, tiny brook, won’t you stay 

A little while here with me to play, 

And not keep running so fast away ? 

Over the shining pebbles you flow 

In such a hurry, I do not know 

Where you come from, or whither you go.” 


The tiny brook answered never a word ; 

I doubt if the little maid’s voice he heard. 

Over the pebbles he bubbled along, 

Merrily singing his musical song. 

The little maid sat on the mossy bank, 

With her crystal cup from the brook she drank : 
“Hurry on, little brook, and reach the sea, 

The birds and the flowers will play with me.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HOOP. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


ArTER a boy has become so far advanced in 
growth and development that he ceases to take 
an interest in playing with a toy, it frequently be- 
comes a source of interest to him in a new light, 
that is, by exciting his curiosity in respect to the 
philosophy of the operation of it. There is a 
great deal of very profound philosophy invelved 
in the- operation of many toys. I shall at this 
time take the hoop as an example. 

The hoop is sometimes said to be circular in 
its form. It would be more accurate to say it is 
enoular, which means, like a ring. The circum- 
ference of a circle is a line. A line is something 
ideal. It has length, but no breadth or thick- 
ness. Now, no actual substance can exist which 
has not breadth and thickness as well as length. 
A line, therefore, can only exist as an idea, or coa- 
ception of the mind. 

The very finest trace that could be made with 
@ pen on paper, to represent the outline of a cir- 
cle, if examined with a microscope, would be seen 
to have a sensible breadth, and so would not form 
a real circle, but only represent one. In the 
same manner the trace, if we could examine it 
minutely, would be found to have a certain thick- 
ness, namely, the thickness of the particles of ink 
lying upon the paper to form it. It is proper 
enough, for convenience, to call any mark made 
upon a paper, a line, if we understand by it that 
it only represents a line, but is not really one. 
And so it is proper to call the figure which we 
form on paper with a pair of compasses and a 
pen, a circle, if we only mean by that that it rep- 
resents a circle. So we may say that a hoop is cir- 
cular, meaning thereby that its outline bears a re- 
semblance to the ideal circle. It is more accu- 
rate, however, to say that it is annular, which 
means, of the form of a ring; for a ring is 
bounded by a substance having a perceptible 
breadth and thickness. 

In considering the motions of a hoop, we have 
to regard specially a certain point called the cen- 
tre of gravity. Gravity means weight. The 
centre of gravity is consequently the centre of 
weight. Ifa body is homogeneous, which means 
composed entirely of the same substance, uniform 
throughout, then the centre of grav’y will be the 
centre of the body. As, for instance, where a 
ball is made of lead, or of silver, or of iron, or 
of any other substance precisely uniform in char- 


acter throughout, the centre of gravity will be at 
the centre of the form. But if the ball be heter- 
ogeneous, that is, if it be composed of different 
substances, and these substances are different in 
weight, then the centre of gravity will not be the 
centre of the form, but will be further toward the 
side which contains the heaviest material. The 
centre of gravity is in all cases that point around 
which all the parts of the body are of equal 
weight, so as to balance each other exactly. 

It is not necessarily the fact that the centre of 
gravity of any ball, or body of any other form, 
should be in the substance itself composing it, — 
for if there were a hollow in the centre of a ball, 
it is plain that the point around which on every 
side the parts of the ball would balance each 
other, would be in the centre of the hollow. The 
centre of gravity may thus be a point in vacancy. 
What is essential is that the weights on opposite 
sides of the point, in every direction, should be 
equal, so that if we suppose that the body were 
supported at the centre of gravity, it would bal- 
ance in any position. Practically, of course it 
would not be possible to support a body upon a 
centre which was nothing but a point in vacancy ; 
but we may suppose it so suspended, and see that 
if it were so it would balance itself in any posi- 
tion. 

The centre of gravity of a hoop is a point in 
vacancy. If the hoop is formed of wood, homo- 
geneous in its character, and is uniform in breadth 
and thickness all around, the centre of gravity 
will be exactly the centre.of the hoop. If the 
hoop is heavier on one side than on the other, 
either from being thicker or of heavier wood on 
that side, or from having been broken and mended 
with nails or an iron band, or for any other reason, 
then the centre of gravity will be a little out of 
the centre of the hoop, toward the heavy side. 

The motions of a hoop are affected very much 
by the position of the centre of gravity. If the 
wood which forms the circumference of it is ho- 
mogeneous in substance, and uniforia in size, so as 
to bring the centre of gravity in the centre of the 
form, then the motion of the hoop will b2 smooth 
and uniform. If, on the other hand, one side of 
the hoop is heavier than the other, so as to throw 
the centre of gravity to one side, then the motion 
of the hovup will be wabbling. The centre of 
gravity will not, in that case, move along in a 
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straight line, at the same height above the ground, 
but will rise and fall as the hoop rolls onward ; 
and in those parts of the course where it is high, 
the hoop will be apt to topple over. 

Besides the centre of gravity, there is another 
point which it is important to consider in study- 
ing the motions of the hoop, and that is the point 
of support. The point of support is that point 
in the circumference of the hoop that it rests 
upon, when it is standing upright. Of course, 
when the hoop is moving onward, this point is 
continually changing. As every part of the cir- 
cumference of the hoop comes down to the 
ground, each part becomes, for an instant, the 
point of support. 

If a hoop is placed upon a floor or any other 
plane surface, and no impulse is given to it, then 
the question whether it will roll either way, de- 
pends upon the position of the centre of gravity 
in relation to the point of support. If the cen- 
tre of gravity is exactly over the point of sup- 
port, then the hoop will not roll. It may per- 
haps fall over to one side or the other, but it will 
not roll. This must obviously be so. For the 
centre of gravity being that point from which the 
weight on every side is exactly balanced, there 
cannot be a preponderance on either side to move 


the hoop, either one way or the other. 
It is true the centre of gravity is nothing of 


itself. In the case of the hoop it is merely a 
point in vacancy. Still, although it is in itself 
wholly ideal, it is the point about which the 
weights of all the parts are equal; and so if it 
comes directly over the point of support, the 
weights in front of it and behind it must exactly 
balance each other. It will come thus over the 
point of support if the hoop is homogeneous, and 
if the plane is level. 

If, on the other hand, the centre of gravity 
does not come over the point of support, then 
there will be a preponderance of weight on the 
side to which it inclines. This will be the case 
when the plane on which the hoop is placed is 
inclined. The point of support will be carried 
back in this case up the incline, the centre of 
gravity will not be supported, and it will fall for- 
ward. That is to say, the hoop will begin to 
roll. ° 

These figures make the above principle very 
plain. In the first, the centre of gravity, ¢, 
comes directly over the point of support, s, ard 
the weight of the hoop is sustained. In the sec- 
ond figure, ¢ comes over a point in the circum- 
ference of the hoop which is in advance of the 
point of support, and the weight of the hoop is 
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not sustained. So it falls forward, and, as in 
going down, the centre of gravity keeps always 
in advance of the point of support, the hoop con- 
tinues to roll down the incline. 

Thinking boys are sometimes puzzled by the 
question, why a hoop will keep upright while it 
is rolling, when it will instantly fall over as soon 
as it stops. In this, as in the other case, we are 
assisted in our comprehension of the phenome- 
non, by fixing our thoughts on the motions and 
tendencies of the centre of gravity. For, al- 
though the centre of gravity is no substance, but 
only a point in space, yet inasmuch as it is the 
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point around which all the parts of the hoop bal- 
ance themselves, the motions and tendencies of 
the whole mass are in some respects the same as 
if its weight and momentum were all concen- 
trated in that point. 

Now, suppose the hoop to be rolling along the 
ground, and to commence falling over to one side, 
— say the right. This, by changing the direction 
of the curve of the hoop, where it comes in con- 
tact with the ground, will cause the hoop to turn 
in its course a little to the right. The leaning of 
the hoop, then, to one side, becomes a leaning of 
the centre of gravity backward. But the forward 
impulse which the hoop has received, and under 
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which it was rolling on in its course, counteracts 
this backward tendency, and the hoop is at once 
straightened up again. In other words, any mo- 
mentary tendency which may be given to the 
centre of gravity to full to one side, is converted 
into a tendency to fall backward, by the turning 
of the hoop to that side, in its rolling, — and this 
is instantly counteracted by the forward impetus 
under which the centre of gravity is moving. 
This would be the course things would take in 
case of any actual force applied to throw the 
hoop over ; as for instance, a slight push or blow, 
or the action of a gust of wind. Ordinarily, 
however, when the hoop is going smoothly along, 
there is no such alternation of falling over, and 
then recovering its position. The action goes on 
smoothly and regularly ; the onward impetus of 


the centre of gravity prevents it from falling over 


at all, since falling over to either side instantly 
becomes in some degree a falling backward, which 
the onward impetus renders impossible. 

When at length this onward impetus is so far 
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expended that it becomes too weak to resist the 
falling over and backward of the centre of grav- 
ity, then the hoop turns round in a great curve, 
the centre of gravity declining more and more, 
until the hoop comes to the ground. 

And now, having attempted to answer the 
question, why a hoop will remain erect when in 
motion, although, if still, it would fall over, I 
ask another question which I will not attempt to 
answer, but leave it to the consideration of the 
reader. How can it be possible that while a hoop 
is going on very rapidly along the ground, one 
part of it should be at rest? This must be the 
fact in regard to the hoop, for the point which 
for any instant is in contact with the ground 
must be at rest, since it does not slip or rub 
along the ground at all. Thus at every instant 
we have one part of the hoop, namely, that part 
which for that instant is in contact with the 
ground, at rest, all the rest is in motion, and in 
an onward motion too, and a very rapid one,— 
which is a puzzle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


By the time the winter session at the Academy 
opened, Beverly had entirely recovered the use 
of his clawed hand, and he returned to his books 
and school companions with a degree of pleasure 
he had not anticipated. In the cheerful uni- 
formity of every-day tasks and every-day amuse- 
ments, the time passed without noteworthy inci- 
dent, until the approach of Christmas again set 
the boys agog with visions of holidays, enriched 
with cakes, puddings, pies, and sausages. During 
the week previous the Belmeades had called at 
Norbourne with a formal invitation for Beverly 
and his sister to spend the holidays with them ; 
and although, for some reason, there had never 
been much visiting between the families hereto- 
fore, it was decided that the young people should 
improve the acquaintance already so agreeably 
commenced. In the interval, Mrs. Moreland 
hired a couple of seamstresses, and made fre- 
quent shopping expeditions to town, bringing 
home such packages of merchandise, that the 
Colonel, smiling, asked if there was going to be 
a wedding in the family. 

Smiling in return, the good lady replied, she 


hoped not for many years; but as she knew the 
Belmeades were punctilious about appearances, 
and doubtless set a higher estimate on dress than 
they at Norbourne, she had determined the chil- 
dren should be presentable when they made their 
visit. Besides, Emily had outgrown all her best 
dresses ; and since Beverly had been going to 
school, and staying with his rough and hardy 
friends, he hadn’t a whole suit to his back. 

The wife’s arguments were conclusive; and 
when the appointed day arrived, the mother had 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
her solicitude. 

On the day before Christmas the Belmeade 
carriage drove up, with a turn-out which could 
not be equaled in the district. A pair of superb 
black horses shone with high grooming, while the 
black harness and carriage of the latest style 
glittered with enamel, varnish, and silver-plated 
mounting. 

A handsome negro coachman, with black over- 
coat and silver buttons, and with a broad band of 
silver lace around his hat, sat on the box, while 3 
smart mulatto boy, in the same livery, stood be- 
hind at call. This was Extra Extra, the spirited 
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squ're who attended Master Frank at the tourna- 
ment. Alone inside sat Lucy, looking like a 
fairy queen, wrapped in her rich ermine furs ; 
while Frank, brisk and gallant as a cock par- 
tridge, attended on his pony. The family de- 
scended to meet the carriage at the foot of the 
steps, while the young Belmeades received and 
returned the compliments of the season with an 
easy grace, which might have appeared superfi- 
cial, had they not been so joyous and good-hu- 
mored withal. 

The Morelands were ready, and did not keep 
their friends waiting. Beverly’s pony was out, 
bridled and saddled, but Lucy had arranged that 
he should ride in the carriage with Emily and 
herself, while Extra, the footman, should follow 
Frank with the pony. The little queen of the 
tournament made her arrangements with a per- 
suasive decision, which showed she had not quite 
forgotten her former royal state. 

The day was charming, for although the ap- 
proach of winter had swept the leaves and em- 
browned the fields, a dreamy: violet haze invested 
the distant mountains, hills, and forests, with the 
luxurious softness of summer. The journey was 
only of half a dozen miles, and although the 
roads were none of the smoothest, the jolting but 
served to stimulate the hilarity of the little trav- 
ellers. At length Lucy, clapping her gloved 
hands with unaffected delight, exclaimed, “ Ah, 
there it is; there’s papa’s house, our charming 
Berkeley.” 

The seat of the Belmeades was handsomely 
situated on a high plateau, overlooked from be- 
hind by a stately forest, and still beyond by a 
steep wooded mountain, crested with lofty preci- 
pices of naked rocks: In front, the plateau 
sloped gently down to a long reach of rich, level 
meadows, through the midst of which wound the 
crystal stream of the Shenandoah, alternately 
hidden and revealed through its double bordering 
of evergreen shrubs, and loftier growth of syca- 
mores, maples, and water-oaks. 

The house was of bric, and of newer style 
than the village of outbuildings by which it was 
attended. Its ornamented lawn was also of re- 
cent date, as attested by the trimness of the sod, 
the whiteness of the marble vases and statuary, 
and the small size of the evergreen trees and ex- 
otic shrubs (now wrapped in straw) by which it 
— was adorned, no tree of any considerable size 
being visible within the inclosure. While charmed 
with the beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
and interested in the artificial ornaments of the 
grounds, Beverly mentally compared the place 
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with Norbourne, and concluded that it did not 
look so solid and respectable as his father’s Hall. 

But Frank had ridden in advance of the car- 
riage, and was now dismounted at the door, while 
several white handkerchiefs waved a welcome 
from the portico. 

The young guests were received by the master 
and mistress of the mansion with a flattering cor- 
diality which won their hearts before they had 
crossed the threshold. As Mrs. Belmeade em- 
braced them, she exclaimed, “ What lovely chil- 
dren! What enviable health! You have come 
to teach my puny ones how to enjoy the country 
and to grow robust. How good it was in your 
charming mamma to let you come! Frank and 
Lucy have lived upon their recollection of the 
tournament, and can talk and think of nothing 
else but Norbourne.” When the greeting was 
over, and their wrappings laid aside, the little 
folks had time to look around, and were fairly 
bewildered with the elegant adornment of the 
apartments. 

The ample hall was hung with a landscape 
paper, illustrating the adventures of Telemacius 
in the Isle of Calypso, which made Beverly feel 
as if he was in fairy-land. Then, in the richly 
curtained and carpeted parlors, with gilt and 
fretted ceilings, where every corner and projec- 
tion was adorned with sculpture in marble, bis- 
cuit, or bronze, there hung a number of stately 
portraits, which excited his fancy like the stories 
he had read of ancient knights and ladies. In 
the dim golden light he recognized the fine 
faces of his host and hostess. Then a pretty 
group of three children, in the younger figures 
of which he saw the resemblance to Frank and 
Lucy; but the elder boy was handsomer and 
more delicate looking than either, and Beverly 
wondered what had become of him, but was re- 
strained from asking by an instinctive sentiment 
of politeness. There were other portraits of 
gentlemen and ladies, with queues and powdered 
hair, with embroidered waistcoats and gold-laced 
coats, big wigs, starched ruffs, point-lace, and even 
back to the days of flowing curls and richly in- 
laid Milan armor, but whether these were also 
family portraits, or only parlor ornaments, he 
could not tell. 

The dining-room was also hung with engrav- 
ings, English hunting pieces, gay with red coats, 
packs of hounds, and dashing horsemanship. 
Then the superior artistic works of French ar- 
tists, representing the more noble hunting of the 
boar, lion, tiger, and elephant. There were pic- 
tures of hawking, fowling, and fishing, crowned 
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by two large colored prints, exhibiting the most 
dramatic and exciting incidents of the whale fish- 
ery. 

“What with all these attractions on the wall, 
and the novel mode of serving the dinner in 
courses, with napkins, finger-bowls. and numer- 
ous changes of plates and wine-glasses, it re- 
quired the most delicate attention from his hosts, 
and all Extra’s assiduity, to get Beverly through 
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the meal without some exposition of awkward- 
ness. 

Pleased, and even flattered by the boy’s de- 
lighted appreciation of his artistic tastes, Mr. Bel- 
meade took pains to’show him around the house, 
explaining everything in a most agreeable and 
instructive manner. He also showed his library, 
which contained a number of handsomely illus- 
trated works on Natural History, wild sports, and 
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foreign travel, which he promised to look over 
with him at his leisure. 

Emily, meanwhile, was equally well entertained 
by the lady of the house, who introduced her to 
Lucy’s boudoir, which was fitted up like a fairy 
palace, with toys more elegant than Emily had 
ever seen, and objects of art, both curious and 
beautiful, the names of which she had never 
heard. There were, in addition, a lively canary 
bird living in a magnificent wire cage, that sung 
so loud as to interrupt all conversation, and a 
pair of gold-fish swimming in a glass bowl, that 
only glittered, and said nothing. 

More interesting than all these was a pretty 
portfolio, which contained a number of drawings 
of birds and flowers done by Lucy’s own hand, 
and, as Mrs. Belmeade always added, touched 
over afterward by her teacher. 

After tea Mrs. Belmeade asked the children if 
they were fond of music, and they of course an- 
swered, Yes. .Then the piano was opened, and 
while the lady arranged some masic on the stand, 
-Mr. Belmeade unlocked a long ebony box, and 
took out a violin, which he tuned until it ac- 
corded perfectly with the piano. They then be- 
gan to play together, while Frank and Lucy 
chimed in with their voices, making a quartette 
of such thrilling harmony, that their young 
guests listened in a sort of ecstasy, and Bever- 
ly was surprised and confused at feeling the tears 
trickling down his cheeks. The music then 
changing into a merry, comic measure, the lis- 
teners laughed through sympathy, and could 
scarcely refrain from dancing. 

After an hour or more passed in this delight- 
ful entertainment, the piano was closed and bed- 
time announced, for, in their desire to obtain all 
the healthful advantages of country life, the Bel- 
meades were very particular in keeping early 
hours. Beverly shared Frank’s chamber, a pleas- 
ant room, furnished with books and prints to suit 
a youthful but cultivated taste, and also with 
dumb-bells, bows and arrows, fencing foils, box- 
ing gloves in miniatuge, and every inducement to 
tempt him to athletic exercises. The gun, to 
which his ambition aspired, was not yet attained, 
but, like Beverly’s, was to be forthcoming in due 
time. 

Frank, who was unusually tired, soon fell 
asleep; but his guest, excited by novel ideas and 
sensations, lay awake for a long time, thinking of 
what he had seen and heard. He revisited his 
father’s Hall in fancy ; and the house he loved so 
well and once thought so grand, had now a grim 
and dingy look, with its bare oaken floors, its 
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square paneled, heavy wood - work, its white- 
washed ceilings and plain walls, hung with tro- 
phies of war and the chase, yellow and faded maps, 
plans of fortifications and plots of land, crude 
prints of famous blooded horses and imported 
cattle, and the pendent battle pieces that adorned 
the parlor, — the death of Warren, at Bunker 
Hill, and the death of Montgomery, at Quebec, 
engraved after Trumbull. Ah! how insignificant 
they all appeared. 

Then his musical experiences were reviewed. 
The drum and fife that played the “ martial re- 
veillé” at daybreak under his father’s windows, 
during the week of the annual militia training; 
the droning psalmody of the church choir, with- 
out an organ to lead ; even the frolicsome squeak- 
ing of Nace Coleman’s band, — how common and 
meaningless in comparison with the touching har- 
monies that still rung in his ears. His school- 
boy ambition for mere animal supremacy, the 
rough and hardy games and sports in which he 
had felt such pride, now seemed rude and half- 
barbarian. How limited had been his knowledge 
of the great world in which he expected to play 
a distinguished part some day ; and why had his 
papa, who had seen and knew everything, per- 
mitted him to remain so long in ignorance of 
these beautiful things? and from this perplexity 
our young hero glided insensibly into delicious 
dreams, in which all the world appeared to him 
like the enchanted island of Calypso, — the 
dreams of an ardent and impressible soul, moved 
for the first time by the power of the arts. 

Mr. Belmeade, although a native of Virginia, 
had in early life gone into business in the city of 
New York, and had there acquired a large fortune 
as an importing merchant. His affairs had led 
him to travel a good deal in Europe, and even to 
reside with his family for several years in Paris. 

At length, contented with his gains, and sad- 
dened by the loss of his eldest boy, he deter- 
mined to withdraw from trade, and return to his 
native State, to whose traditions he still felt a 
strong attachment. As the health of his surviv- 
ing children was a leading consideration, he pur- 
chased a fine estate in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, renowned for its salubrious climate, as for 
the fertility of its soil, and the picturesque beauty 
of its scenery. 

The place he purchased had belonged to an 
old family whose fortunes had become so im- 
paired by several generations of profuse and un- 
calculating hospitality, that the last owner had 
been obliged to sell out and move westward. As 
Mr. Belmeade was no farmer, he hired a compe- 
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tent overseer to manage the land, and amused 
himself by tearing down the old, inconvenient, 
and partially dilapidated mansion, and building a 
new one, which he furnished and adorned in ac- 
cordance with the urbane tastes and habits of his 
family. 

Having thus located himself to his satisfaction, 
he began to cultivate the acquaintance of his 
neighbors ; but, to his surprise and annoyance, he 
found not only a total want of sympathy in his 
tastes and opinions, but even a decided prejudice 
against himself and famiiy. He knew nothing 
practically of agriculture, cattle-breeding, or horse- 
training ; was a cockney in all rural sports, from 
partridge shooting to fox-hunting; while his 
neighbors were equally ignorant, and even dis- 
dainful of those occupations and accomplishments 
which had been the pride and solace of his life. 

But as his fondest hopes in regard to the 
health of his wife and children had been real- 
ized, Mr. Belmeade consoled himself for the lack 
of congenial society, by a closer attention to the 
education of his son and daughter, the improve- 
ment of his grounds, and the perusal of an occa- 
sional package of books from London or Paris ; 
while, for the sake of his family, he still contin- 
ued to woo the good-will and confidence of the 
community by the blandest politeness and hand- 
some entertainments, whenever an occasion could 
be found. In this view he was especially desir- 
ous of cultivating the society of so substantial 
and influential a family as the Morelands, and 
was gratified to see how well the growing attach- 
ment of the young people seconded his wishes. 

The next morning was bright and genial, and 
directly after breakfast it was proposed that the 
children should walk out to visit the ruins of a 
church, which stood in an adjacent field, about 
half a mile distant from the house. This church 
is said to have been the first built west of the 
Blue Ridge, and the ruin was consequently over 
a hundred years old, — quite a respectable age 
for a new country; but as it stood in its silent 
grove of half-decayed locusts, its crumbling walls 
of gray limestone overgrown with moss and inter- 
laced masses of creeping vines; its neglected 
grave-yard a thicket of briers, grass, and weeds, 
among which were scattered overthrown and 
broken tombstones, worn and illegible, — its very 
desolation seemed to have invested it with the 
dignity of many centuries of decay; and visitors 
of artistic and poetic tastes could not fail to be 
charmed with it. Then it was set in a frame of 
surpassing beauty, — the near and distant moun- 
tains, the lofty forests, broad meadows, and wind- 
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ing river, whose aspect, ever-changing with the 
seasons, yet never lost its interest. You may 
imagine the Belmeades were proud of their 
ruined church. They had sketched and painted 
pictures of it, and never failed to take their vis- 
itors to see it, summer or winter. 

Now Beverly would have preferred to spend 
the day at the house, and intimated by the way 
that he cared very little about old ruinous places, 
but liked what was new and rare. He thought 
Berkeley the loveliest place he had ever seen. 

Frank laughed, and said Beverly must be very 











cheeks flushed with pretty indignation at this 
speech, — “ Don’t talk so, Beverly, or I won’t 
like you. We admire Norbourne so much, and 
Frank has written verses about it, such pretty 
verses: you know Frank is a poet.” 

“Never mind the verses, Lucy,” said Frank, 
“but I'll stand by your taste. You know papa 
says, —‘ Berkeley is like a city belle, whose 
adornments are her chief attraction ; while Nor- 
bourne is like the dignity of an ancient family, 
which is the growth of centuries.’ Why papa says 
he would give a thousand dollars apiece, to have 
such trees as those in Colonel Moreland’s park.” 


The Young Virginians. 
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polite to think so, while Lucy expressed surprise 
that he should compare Berkeley to Norbourne. 
Papa’s house, she said, was very pleasant and 
well furnished, but they could see hundreds of 
finer ones in New York; but Norbourne, with 
its old oaks and gray stone walls, and tall chim- 
neys, which, among the trees, might pass for tow- 
ers, was more romantic, and reminded her of an- 
cient castles she had read of, and seen in pictures. 

Not to be outdone, Beverly declared that he 
thought Berkeley as far surpassed the Manor- 
house, as that. did the village academy. Lucy’s 








Now, while this view was sufficiently flatter- 
ing to Beverly’s pride, it did not satisfy his new- 
ly awakened sense of artistic beauty, so he an- 
swered, —“ Well, I’mn sure papa is rich enough 
to make Norbourne beautiful if he will, and I'll 
persuade him to do it when I get home.” 

“You forget, Beverly,” said his sister, artless- 
ly. “If papa was ever so rich, he couldn’t buy 
such beautiful music as we heard last night, nor 
the talent to draw and paint.” 

“T know it, I know it,” he cried, passionately 
dashing his hat on the ground, and giving it a 
kick which sent it flying through the air. 
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As the hat fell in a little thicket, out bounced 
a rabbit. The dogs which had followed the 
party, at the view, opened in full cry, and away 
they went, followed by the boys, while the girls 
screamed after them, clapping their hands with 
the excitement of the moment, as poetry, pride, 
and sentiment, vanished in full chase after the 
uslucky rabbit. 

As fortune would have it, the hunted animal, 
after doubling several times, took refuge in the 
lonely precinct of the old church ; and the girls, 


terrified eyes. Ah! why did you let them kill 
it?” 

“Come, Lucy,” said Frank, in a coaxing tone, 
“you'll never be anything but a city girl as long 
a you live.” 

“I am no city girl,” she replied, indignantly. 
“I won’t be a city girl; I will live in the beauti- 
ful country ; and when I have a beau, he shall 
be a bold hunter, and a soldier.” 

“But he must never kill anything,” said 
Frank, with a laugh. 


The Young Virginians. 
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who had followed the direct path, were in at the 
death. Lucy, who had been all excitement and 
eagerness during the course, now that the rabbit 
was cornered, and about to be taken, began to 
plead vehemently for his life. But the graceless 
dogs decided the case before any one could in- 
terfere; and as Beverly triumphantly held up the 
dead game by the ears, the little lady covered her 
face with her hands, and the tears trickled through 
her dainty fingers. “ Ah! take it away,” she im- 
plored ; “hide it away, for I can’t look at its great, 


“No,” said Lucy, “ he must be brave and gen- 
erous, and never cruel. He must ride a noble 
horse, and wear a superb uniform.” 

“ And conquer his enemies by kindness,” sug- 
gested Frank. 

“ And when he takes a deer,” said Beverly, 
“ give it some salt, and turn it loose.” And all 
laughed heartily at Lucy’s ideal of a hero. 

For the next two weeks Berkeley was as gay 
as young hearts, buoyant spirits, and indulgent 
parents could make it. There was a large party, 








Annie Gray. 


to which all the young society for ten miles 
round was invited; and, as was customary in old 
times, those who came from a distance, and any 
who pleased, stayed over, and the frolic contin- 
ued for several days. When the weather was 
propitious, there was walking, and riding, and 
rabbit-hunting, for those who liked the open air; 
while in-doors there was pleasant chat, picture- 
books, social games, music and dancing at night. 
Indeed, so charmingly did the hosts of Berkeley 
play their pert, that all the young people be- 
came thereafter the admirers and partisans of the 
Belmeades ; while those who had not attended 
the party, and some of the far-seeing old folks, 
declared that the country would be ruined by 
such new-fangled doings, and that the children’s 
heads were so turned with the nonsense they 
learned up there, that they despaired of ever get- 
ting them to work and lessons again. 

On the afternoon before the conclusion of this 
interesting and agreeable visit, Beverly and Frank 
mounted their ponies for a farewell ride. As they 
dashed through the gate which opened from the 
lawn into the highway, Mr. and Mrs. Belmeade 
stood together upon the portico, looking after 
them with affectionate interest. They had their 
own thoughts about the boys, and each was fore- 
casting the future. 

“TI don’t understand it,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“ Frank has the brightest face, and is more grace- 
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ful in his movements, although Beverly is a trifle 
taller, and prouder looking.” 

“He is stronger and more confident,” added 
Mr. Belmeade. 

“ But,” she continued, “ Frank also seems more 
clever and intellectual.” 

“More cultivated and precocious, certainly,” 
said her husband. 

“And yet,” said she, “I have observed that 
Beverly seems iustinctively to lead and take pre- 
cedence in everything, while Frank follows as if 
bound by some invisible and jrresistible spell. I 
don’t altogether understand it.” 

Mr. Belmeade smiled. “A mother’s jeal- 
ousy has divined what philosophy finds difficulty 
in explaining. After all, it is not the cultivated 
mind, but inborn force of character, which mag- 
netizes mankind ; and should those dear boys live 
to fulfill the ambitious hopes that may be indulged 
in their regard, ours may indeed win the love 
and admiration awarded to genius, but the other 
will play his part among those who govern states 
and lead armies.” 

The mother wiped away a tear, the divided 
tribute to memory and hope. “God forbid that 
our loved boy should ever seek honor but through 
the worship of the good and beautiful ; and yet, 
among Heaven’s choicest gifts, is there any higher 
than the noble nature and generous courage of 
his companion ?” 





I. 


Ir happened that three springs ago, 
As carelessly I strayed 

Along the lane with roses set, 
I met a little maid, 

All in her childish innocence, 
And childish robes arrayed. 


The birds made gladness in the trees, 
Sweet was the breath of May, 

And bright the heavenly sunshine 
On the fair earth that day. 

As glad, as sweet, as bright, as fair, 
Was little Annie Gray. | 


She spoke, and looked up in my face, 
Half fearless, and half shy ; 


GRAY. 


“We live in the white cottage, 
Mamma, and puss, and I,— 

There, where you see the buttonwoods 
That grow so white and high. 


“Our home it is a pleasant place; 
Right from our garden-gate 

Leads a green path among the graves 
Where the dead Christians wait. 

At night I stay to read the names, 
Till it is dark and late. 


“ And in the church-yard stands the church ; 
You’d like our church, I know, 

So beautiful the light shines down, 
While the people kneel below ; 

And the birds that have their nests outside 
Go twittering to and fro. 
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“The organ, too, is very grand; 
When mamma goes there to pray, 

She makes it sing the Church’s psalms, 
And I listen every day. 

Ah! there she stands now, in the porch, 
Good-by!” said Annie Gray. 


II. 


FARMER LEE. 


“ The autumn wind blows chill to-night, 
In clouds the sun goes down ; 

Leave not thy tender mother’s side, 
To wander through the town.” 


ANNIE. 


“Over my tender mother’s grave 
The autumn wind blows chill ; 
I am a little beggar child, 
And wander where I will.” 


FARMER LEE. 


“The rain falls on thy naked head, 
Thy feet are bare and torn, 

The autumn wind blows chill to-night, 
Thy cloak is thin and worn.” 


ANNIE. 


“ My heavenly Father cares for me, 
And I will fear no ill, 

Although in clouds the sun goes down, — 
The autumn wind blows chill.” 


Ill. 


The pitying farmer wiped his eyes, — 
Perhaps the rain had made them dim ; 

Around his hearth no children played, 
He took the orphan home with him. 


There, sheltered safe from want and harm, 
Soon little Annie Gray became 

The pet of this kind Farmer Lee, 
The darling of his comely dame. 


One only sorrow Annie hath ; 
Her mother sleeps in church-yard blest, 
Where the long morning shadows fall, 
Where the bright evening sunbeams rest: 
Vou. III. —No. 29. 14 


Gray. 


But in the morning shadows cool, 
And in the sunset’s golden ray, 

No carved white stone serenely stands : 
This is the grief of Annie Gray. 


Therefore she daily gathers flowers, 
All flowers of pleasing hue or scent, 

And lays them on the grave, to make 
Her sainted mother’s monument. 


IV. 


She brought the early violets, 
And the asters that blow late, 
Rich showy blooms from garden-beds, 
And wild flowers delicate. 


With the pansies’ purple velvet, 
With the buttercups’ clear gold, 
She mingled snowy white, and made 

Her nosegays manifold. 


The green leaves of the locust, 
And balm-of-Gilead buds 

She brought, and beautiful cup-moss, 
That grows in the cool woods ; 


And long wreaths of sweet-brier, 
Lilies with dew all wet, 

The elegant wood-sorrel, 
And humble mignonette. 


But on the Sanday morning 
She brought a rose always, 

For the red rose is queen of flowers, 
And Sunday is queen of days. 


Vv. 


And thus, one day, a stranger found her, — 
A stranger with her mother’s look : 
Bright groups of flowers were lying round her, 
Upon her lap she held a book. 
The place where in the book she read 
Was of the Burial of the Dead. 


Sudden her mother’s name was spoken ! 
The stranger knelt upon the sod, 

And in a voice by weeping broken, 
Awhile prayed earnestly to God. 

Then turned, and as she wondering smiled, 

Clasped to his heart his sister’s child. 
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RAMBLES IN THE CITY OF THE GRAND TURK. —iL 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


WHILE we have been posting ourselves up on 
the history of Constantinople, our steamer has 
been gliding up the Sea of Marmora, towards the 
great city. And now, towering above us majes- 
tically, we behold a crowd of domes and mina- 
rets, red-tiled roofs, and cypress groves, covering 
the hills far as the eye can see, and coming down 
quite to the water’s edge. It is a grand and 
magnificent sight, such as you will never see 
surpassed. As the steamer comes to anchor 
amid a multitude of sailing vessels and steam- 
boats, men-of-war, and coasting craft, the wher- 
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ries, or, as they call them in Constantinople, the 
caiques, shoot out from all parts of the shore to- 
wards our steamer. They are long, narrow, and 
very sharp, with a profusion of gilt ornaments, 
and red cushions in the bottom to recline upon. 
The boatmen are fine- looking, athletic men, 
dressed in white, with flowing sleeves tucked up, 
thus leaving the arms bare, and wearing a red 
skull-cap with a blue tassel, called a fez. Soon 
the steamer is beset by a throng of these beauti- 
ful skiffs, and the boatmen make the air ring with 
their vociferations. As soon as the officers of the 


port have examined the ship’s papers, and al- 
lowed the passengers to land, we select one of 
these boats, after a good deal of noise, bawl- 
ing, and gesticulation about the bargain, and go 
ashore. There much the same scene again takes 
place. A crowd of dirty and clamorous porters 
besiege us; after another season of chaffering 
and bargaining, our baggage is fairly packed on 
the back of a lusty hamal, or porter, and we set 
out to climb the long hills, and thread the nar- 
row and very crooked lanes that lead to our ho- 
tel. How strange seem these roughly paved 
streets without sidewalks, these dilapidated houses 
with latticed windows that abut so overhead as 
almost to touch each other; how singular to see 
groups of snarling curs at the corners, and women 
shuffling about in yellow slippers, chattering in 


.an unknown tongue, and their heads muffled in 


white, as if in their grave-clothes. But here we 
are at last at our lodgings, and there let us rest 
until the next morning. In the mean time a cice- 
rone, or guide, is engaged to accompany us around 
and show us the sights. Sad fellows are these 
guides, Maltese or Greeks, who can speak a lit- 
tle of six or seven languages ; their broken Eng- 
lish is particularly amusing. But they have a 
way of making the traveller pay roundly for 
what he sees, and have also a knack at telling 
whopping stories. But until we have learned 
enough about Constantinople to go about alone, 
we must depend upon the guidance of one of 
these men. 

In the middle of the night we are awakened 
by the peal of cannon, and the shout of men cry- 
ing through all the silent streets far and near, 
“ Yangun var,” “ There is fire!” and as they run 
under our windows, they beat the pavement with 
an iron-shod staff, to call attention to their cry. 
The cannon are fired for the same purpose. In 
a short time a roar of many voices, and the tread 
of many hurrying steps is heard approaching, 
and, hastily looking out of the window, we see 
indistinctly a wild multitude of half-naked men 
and boys, tearing by with hideous yells, and bear- 
ing on their shoulders a fire-engine scarce the 
size of an ordinary trunk, not much like the 
beautiful steam fire-engines we bave in our 
American cities. As the din dies away in the 
distance, we see the sky overhead red with the 
reflection of the flames ; and making our way to 
the attic, and looking out over the city, an appall- 
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ing spectacle is before us. A hurricane of flames 
is devouring houses by the hundred, the roar of 
the fire is like distant thunder, the sky is like 
blood, and the cinders*fall in dense showers, like 
a storm of red snow-flakes. Such fires are often 
seen in Constantinople, for the houses are gener- 
ally built of wood, and the fire companies are not 
good for much. When the wind goes down, or 
the flames reach an open square, or the water- 
side, then the fire gradually dies out of itself. 

Toward morning we go to bed again, but are 
awaked before sunrise by the city cries. Here 
comes a man shouting “ sootgee /” 
“milkman ;” there goes another, 
crying “ simitgee/” He is a seller 
of a certain kind of rolls sprin- 
kled with sesame seeds, eaten with 
their morning coffee by all gen- 
uine Constantinopolitans. Here 
again we hear the cry of “ soogee!” 
“ water-carrier,” going about with 
water for sale in a leathern bag 
hanging from his shoulder; and 
now we are saluted by the wel- 
come cry of “salepgee!” This 
is man who sells salep, a sort 
of hot drink spiced with cinna- 
mon, which he keeps warm over 
coals in a little portable furnace 
which he carries in his hand. As 
he goes by, a cup will be held 
out to him from some latticed 
window ; for ten paras, equal to 
ten mills, or one cent, he fills 
the cup, and then picks up his 
furnace and goes on again, cry- 
ing, “ salepgee!” which you will 
find to be a very pleasant sound 
after you have learned to like 
salep, and take a cup of it morn- 
ings. Such are specimens of the 
many street cries which ring 
through the great city, and 
arouse the stranger after his first 
night in Constantinople. 

Our breakfast is over, the landlord informs us 
that the guide is waiting for us at the door, and 
so let us be off for our first stroll in the imperial 
city. You must know that our hotel is in what 
is called the Christian quarter of Pera. There 
are a great many people of different races or re- 
ligions living in Constantinople, each occupying 
distinct parts of the city, but most of the Turks 
and Armenians live in what goes by the name of 
the old city, or Stambal, which is the former city 
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of Byzantium, of which you have read. It is 
surrounded by ancient walls and towers, with a 
double fosse, and massive, iron-bound gates, that 
are closed at sunset and opened at sunrise ; and 
until a very few years, no foreign Christians 
were allowed to live inside of the walls ; it is full 
of curious ancient buildings, and, like Rome, is 
built on seven lofty hills. In order to get to it 
from Pera, we must walk down a long, very 
steep, and very crowded,gand terribly muddy 
street, and cross the Golden Horn. or harbor, on 
a long bridge laid upon a row of boats. 


A Street in Constantinople. 
See what crowds are hurrying across the 
bridge ; men and women of all nations, in many 


curious costumes, jostle us at every step. When 
we reach the other side, we find the streets, if 
possible, more muddy than in Pera. Our guide 
takes us up some slippery steps into a large 
paved inclosure, shaded by broad, spreading trees, 
under whose shade, in booths, men are making 
tobacco pipes, and working amber beads and 
mouthpieces, or embroidering red and yellow 
shoes, or making pastry and confectionery. In 
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the middle of the court stands a mosque with a 
pair of lofty minarets. The Turkish houses of 
worship, perhaps you know, are called mosques. 
They are generally roofed by a dome, which gives 
them a grand appearance ; and one or more tall, 
slender towers, surmounted by a pointed spire, 
terminating in a gilded crescent and star, stand 
near by, like church steeples. One or more gal- 


leries are near the top, and five times a day a 
priest, called a muezzig, climbs up to the gallery, 
and summons Mohammedens to prayers with a 
clear and melodious voice, which can be heard a 
great distance, and this is what he cries: “ There 


is no God but God, and Mohammed is his pro- 
phet : come to prayers.” 

After threading our way through many an an- 
cient winding street, through the forsaken lanes 
of the vast district which three years ago was 
swept over by a fire, that destroyed three thou- 
sand five hundred houses, leaving nothing but 
charred beams and blackened walls, we finally 
come out on a square called the At Meidan in 
Turkish, and the Eigpodeome in former times by 
the Greeks. Both words mean the race-course. 
This was the spot laid out by Constantine the 
Great for a circus. Rows of seats were ranged 
around, crowded with excited spectators, while 
the chariots, whirled along by foaming steeds, 
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rushed by in the arena below. In time the rival 
horses and drivers became distinguished by rib- 
bons of green or blue, betting ran high on the 
success of the “ Green” or"the “ Blue ;” and the 
rival factions, which were called the Greens and 
the Blues, increased in numbers, until almost 
every one in Byzantium ranged himself on one 
side or the other, and dressed himself in his fa- 
vorite color ; and at length, so fierce was the 
strife for mastery, that the question became a po- 
litical one, and the hostile parties often had bloody 
encounters in the streets. 

Finally, in the reign of Justinian, who favored 
the Blues, both parties having become exasper- 
ated with him, broke out into a terrible tumult, 
which lasted five days. Nothing could resist 
them; many thousands perished, and half the 
city was consumed by the fires of the infuriated 
incendiaries, while Justinian was trembling for 
his life, cooped up in his palace. But the Greens 
in the mean while set up a rival emperor, which 
so angered the Blues, that they returned to their 
allegiance to Justinian; with their assistance he 
attacked the Greens, who were collected in the 
Hippodrome, defeated them, and laid thirty thou- 
sand of them dead on the spot where we are 
now walking. 

Thirteen hundred years after this terrible 
event, occurred as horrible a scene in this 
memorable place. After the Turks took Con- 
stantinople, the barracks of the Janizaries were 
ranged around the At Meidan, or Hippodrome, 
instead of the galleries which once surrounded it. 
These Janizaries were a corps of troops which 
the first Sultans had organized out of the cap- 
tive youths taken in war with the Christians. 
The strongest boys were enrolled in this corps, 
converted to Mohammedanism, and educated in a 
military discipline that prepared them to be in 
their day the most redoubtable soldiers in the 
world. In the crisis of a battle, when the Turk- 
ish columns began to waver or to fly, then the 
Janizaries were called into action, and hurled 
upon the enemy’s lines. Few could resist their 
desperate and overwhelming charge. But these 
Janizaries were a fierce and turbulent soldiery, 
who finally almost ruled the empire. Many a 
time have they revolted against the government, 
and demanded the heads of those in high author- 
ity; and several times they have deposed, and 
even murdered, the reigning Sultan, and substi- 
tuted unother in his place. They usually testi- 
fied their dissatisfaction by taking the regimental 
kettles and placing them bottom upwards before 
their barracks in the Hippodrome ; as our sol- 
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diers consider the loss of their colors a disgrace, 
so the loss of these cauldrons was regarded by 
the Janizaries. At last, about forty years ago, 
they undertook to prevent Sultan Mahmood from 
carrying out some measures of reform. Being a 
stern, resolute man, whom no bloodshed could 
deter from carrying out his plans, he resolved to 
exterminate this military corps, which had now 
become such a standing menace to every Sultan. 
Silently but skillfully he collected other troops, 
and stationed them in the suburbs, and when the 
canizaries marched out of their barracks, and 
overturned their kettles on the Hippodrome, their 
doom was sealed. Ranging his troops around 
the Hippodrome at night, he surrounded the in- 
surgents, and at daybieak opened fire upon them. 
Fearful was the contest, but it was decisive. 
Twenty-five thousand Janizaries fell on that day, 
and their corps ceased to exist. 

As we wander about this vast square, which is 
now so silent and lonely, we see on one side of 
the area the Mosque of Achmet, which has six 
minarets towering gracefully against the cloudless 
blue sky. Jn the centre of the At Meidan we 
also see an obelisk, brought from Egypt ages 
ago; it was made before Byzantium was founded, 
and is covered with inscriptions in hieroglyphics, 
which, perhaps you know, was the kind of writ- 
ing the Egyptians employed by using symbols. 
To designate a bird, for example, a bird is drawn 
instead of using letters to spell the word; a cir- 
cle, as having neither beginning or end, signifies 
eternity, and the like. Rebuses, such as you 
sometimes decipher in the “ Riverside,” are sim- 
ply puzzles in hieroglyphics, only the Egyptian 
symbols are much more rude and simple. 


To my Little Love. 


A little beyond this obelisk is a pillar of 
bronze, representing three serpents coiled around 
each other, the heads pointing outwards; but the 
heads have been broken off. This column was 
brought from Delphi, where, you may remember, 
was the oracle of Apollo, which Byzas, the 
founder of Byzantium, consulted before sailing. 
On the heads of these serpents rested, in former 
ages, a golden pot, presented to the temple of 
Apollo by the Greeks, after they had defeated 
Xerxes. 

There is much more to occupy our attention 
here, but it is noon. We are weary with walk- 
ing and sight-seeing, so let us step into a shop 
and order some lunch. Seating ourselves on some 
low, rush-bottomed stools, we soon have a large, 
round, metallic tray set on a stool between us, 
with a large dish in the middle, piled full of ke- 
babs on toast; these kebabs are mouthfuls of mut- 
ton roasted crisp on a spit, which turns before the 
fire by clock-work. We all eat out of the same 
dish. And then we have a heaping dish of pildf, 
which is rice cooked in a very savory way, the 
secret of which is unknown to the benighted 
American. Every one in Turkey eats pilaf as 
the last course at dinner, and thinks nothing ever 
was, or ever will be invented, half so good as 
pilaf. If you want thoroughly to understand the 
Orient, you must become a good eater of pilaf. 
After this course we have coffee served up to 
us without milk, in cups three or four times 
the size of a thimble. Thus refreshed by kebabs, 
pilaf, and coffee, let us return to our lodgings, for 
we have a long walk before us over rough pave- 
ments, and must postpone further sight-seeing to 
another day. 





TO MY LITTLE LOVE. 


May-time’s bloom and blue, 

Youth’s own halcyon weather ! 
— Dearie, I’ve come for you, 

Let us go to the wood together. 
Let us linger along the lane 

Where the parsley violets grow: 
The anemone nods here again, 

Like flakes of the winter’s snow; 
Here we’ll climb over the bars, 

To wander the orchard through. 
Thick as milky-way stars 

The fruit blossoms hide the blue ; 
Only peeps of the sky’s deep blue 

Shine through the waving screen, 


Through the peach-bloom’s pinky hue, 
The pear’s white wreaths between ; 
And so we'll go on to the wood. 
— Like avant couriers fine, 
The trees send their tassel brood, 
Where the young, green leaves shall shine. 
O, blithe are the blossoming trees, 
Rare as a fairy dream ; 
There’s hope in the balmy breeze, 
And healing in every beam ; 
And a silent pxan of praise 
In the May-time’s bloom and blue, 
Thrills the tide of the days 
Crested with thoughts of you. 
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ONE OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


Some time ago we gave bits from a bright lit- 
tle book, by Saintine, the author of “ Picciola,” 
called “ Dame Nature; or, Talks and Stories 
about Natural History.” The book grew out of 
the game of “ Twenty Questions,” so the author 
says; for one of his grandchildren, playing the 
game, came to him with a question: but we will 
let Saintine tell the story himself : — 
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Toward the middle of November, soon after 
my return from the country, I was sitting before 
my fire, with my feet on the andirons, attentively 
reading my newspaper. ‘There was an article in 
it on the education of children, who learn so 
many useless things, while people forget to teach 
them the value and origin of the objects around 
them, which they are constantly seeing and hand- 
ling, and which it is quite as important for them 
to understand, as — “ Bluebeard,” for example. 
Stories and fables, it is true, address their imagina- 
tion, and contain incidents which are often won- 
derful, while explanations and descriptions are al- 


ways dry without a little help from fairy-land. 
But there are many wonders in the world besides 
those in fables and fairy stories, and children can 
easily be surprised and amused, even by facts, if 
related in a lively manner. 

Just as I had reached this point in my reading 
and reflections, my granddaughter Helen ran 
quickly into my room, and, rushing in between 

my knees with such ardor that the paper 
fell from my hands, said to me, —“ Grand- 
pa, we are playing the ‘guessing game,’ 
—sister Lily, Maurice, Fernando, and I; 
they say that I do not know how to play ; 
I say that I do; come and tell them I am 
right ; come right avay ; you must come!” 

Children often fail to hit upon the right 
word, and in their usual way of speak- 
ing, you must come, almost always means, 
“TI would like to have you come, please 
do.” It is a request, not a command. Nev- 
ertheless, in order to correct Miss Helen’s 
bad habits of speaking, I told her she must 
speak to me more properly,:if she wished 
me to come. Besides, I was busy, I was 
reading my paper, and could not be dis- 
turbed just then. Helen stretched up to 
my ear, and I heard her two little lips 
murmur between two kisses, — “ Come, I 
know you want to!” and go with her I 
did. 

The guessing game is a very entertain- 
ing play, in which the mind is exercised 
without great effort, and which, like many 
other games, can be made very useful in 
helping children to learn. 

This is the way it is played. The one 
who is chosen to guess, goes out of the 
room, and while he is gone, the others 
agree upon the name of anything they 
please, animate or inanimate. Young 

people, whose studies are already somewhat ad- 
vanced, can take an historical personage; the 
guesser, after a while, comes to the question: 
“Ts ita man? Is ita woman?” Then he asks 
about the countcy, and the time in which the per- 
son lived, and for what he was distinguished. 
Was he a king, a learned man, a great general, 
or a great rogue? Was he a Charlemagne or 
Cartouche ?* To each of his questions they must 
only answer yes or no, under pain of a forfeit. 
By these two steps only he is to reach the goal, 
* A French brigand, executed 1721. 
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that is, the name of the person fixed upon by the 
others. 

For little children, the game is made more 
simple. They should only take things which they 
use, or know about. This was the case here with 
the object chosen, which was a lump of sugar. 

They had learned, in playing the game, to put, 
first of all, these three questions: “Is it ani- 
mal? Is it vegetable? Is it mineral ?” 

When my grand-nephew, Fernando, who was 
guessing, said to little Helen, “Is it mineral ?” 
she replied, “ Yes,” without ary hesitation. 

My nephew, Maurice, a great boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, just now staying at home from school, 
because he was growing so fast, had made fun of 
her; Emily, Helen’s elder sister, had chimed in 
with Maurice, perhaps without knowing exactly 
why, and so the child, quite excited by the ridi- 
cule, had come to get me to be judge in the dis- 
pute. “ How dare they say that a lump of sugar 
is not mineral, when it is white, and hard, and is 
broken with a hammer ?” cried she. 

When I had heard them all, I said to them, 
“My good friends, your threefold question, ‘ Is 
it animal, vegetable, or mineral,’ is very well 
put; it presents in a regular order the three king- 
doms of Nature, and, in fact, in order to play the 
guessing game, or to give an account of the first 
thing we happen to see, a bit of bread, say, or a 
lump of sugar, a piece of furniture, or a ribbon, 
or even a needleful of thread or worsted, one 
needs to have some knowledge of Natural His- 
tory.” 

“O dear grandpapa, you are laughing at us!” 
said Helen. “I don’t know anything about Nat- 
ural History, but I know what a needleful of 
thread is, since mamma has begun to teach me to 
sew.” ' 

“Well, let us see, my child. What produce 
thread? Is it a stone, a plant, or an animal ?” 

“It must be e plant,” replied Helen, looking 
at her Cousin Maurice, as if in fear of being 
again laughed at. 

“Very well answered! It is a plant.” 

“T was just going to say that!” cried Fer- 
nando; “thread is made of hemp,* but my cous- 
ins could not know it, because they have never 
been in the countries where the women sit on 
the doorsteps, plying the distaff, and working the 
spinning wheel with one foot, while it goes boroo, 
boroo |” 

“That’s very well too, Fernando! That shows 


* In the southern countries of Europe, a kind of hemp is 
raised, from which thread and fine fabrics can be made. The 
hemp of northern countries is only fit for ropes, and coarse 
stuffs. Flax is more commonly used for fine goods. 
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what it is to have travelled! to have been as far 


north as Senlis! as far south as Brunoy ! 
thread is made of the fibrous part of hemp.” 

“ But is there no thread but that made from 
hemp?” asked I ; “ without looking very far, I see 
on Emily’s work-table four skeins of different 
kinds of thread.” 

“ First, cotton thread,” said Emily ; “is that; 
too, made from a plant ?” 

“No, no, little Lily,” interrupted Fernando ; 
“cotton is what grows on sheep. See my great 
sheep on wheels ; he has cotton on his back.” 

“Your sheep on wheels! That may be,” re- 
plied the learned Maurice, who had stood number 
seven in the Natural History class, when he was 
examined at school; “but the other sheep, the 
real ones, who give us legs of mutton and 
chops” — 

“Stop a moment, Maurice!” cried I, “don’t 
go on too fast, don’t tangle our skeins; let me 
answer your cousin’s question. Yes, my good 
Lily, cotton is really a plant, a very useful plant, 
too, but it only grows in distant countries, in 
America and India; that is the reason Fernando 
made a mistake about it, as his travels have not 
been much beyond the suburbs of Paris. The 
cotton-plant looks like a shrub; but, this time, 
you must know, it is not the stalk which gives us 
thread, as in hemp; it is the flower, or rather the 
fruit. When this fruit is ripe, it opens, and .lets 
out the seed all wrapped in a tuft of white 
down. This down is cotton. One kind of the 
plant produces yellow cotton, which is made into 
the stuff called nankeen.” 

“O grandpapa! how very curious! What! Is 
nankeen made of yellow cotton?” said Emily. 
“ And is wool a plant, too?” 

“No, my darling; no matter what Fernando 
said, we owe wool to sheep, sheep without wheels. 
From their fleece we obtain the worsted which 
you use for embroidery; better still, flannel, 
broadcloth, cloaks, coats for men, scarfs and me- 
rino dresses for your sister and you, and even 
for your children, Bijoute and Zephirine.” 

“Zephirine only wears silk dresses!” replied 
Emily, eager to boast of her favorite doll’s aris- 
tocratic style ot dress. “ But, grandpa, does silk 
come from a plant, or from a sheep ?” 

“From neither, my child; silk is made by a 
worm.” 

“Ts it possible? How horrible! O! if Zeph- 
irine knew it!” 

“ All the world knows it, my little cousin,” 
said Maurice ; “ little girls really do see nothing ! ” 
he went on, looking rather contemptvous. “At 
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our boarding-school I have often raised silk- 
worms in my desk; it is very interesting, when 
one knows how to do it; and it gives one some- 
thing to do in lesson time; but they need ever 
so much care; they get sick, especially of the 
jaundice. Fortunately, I know how to cure them, 
by just touching them with the end of my finger, 
after I had dipped it in the inkstand.” 

Emily burst out laughing, —“O! what a fine 
doctor! a doctor for worms! he cures them of 
the jaundice! You know we see the ends of 
schoolboys’ fingers stained with ink; poor fellows! 
they say it is because they always have their 
pens in their hands. Not a bit; it is because 
they spend their school-time in taking care of 
these frightful little worms !” 

“ Well, child,” said I to her, “ these same fright- 
ful little worms give us silk, sewing-silk, silk 
wadding, taffeta, satin, velvet, and even that love- 
ly pink ribbon which Zephirine wears around her 
waist.” 

“Tt is a shame,” pouted Emily; and, quickly 
untying Zephirine’s ribbon, she threw it away. 

“You see, my children,” I continued, “ while 
we have been talking, we have learned something 
of the four skeins of thread, and of the four 
precious substances, hemp, cotton, wool, and silk, 
which are almost enough, without any others, to 
clothe us from head to foot; and not only you 
and me, but even those fine young ladies, your 
dolls.” 

Helen had for some time been taking no share 
in the conversation. Seated on the floor in front 
of a bureau, whose lowest drawer was set apart 
for her use, she was stirring up her dolls’ things 
of all sorts, and I thought her still absorbed in 
this grave occupation, when I suddenly saw her 
standing before me. 

“Dear grandpa,” said she, “you need not 
have talked to us so long, I assure you; what I 
learn from it all, is, that when we are talking of 
linen or cotton, in the guessing game, we must 
say that they are vegetable, while silk and wool 
are animal ; but sugar is mineral, isn’t it?” 


“No! your sister and cousin were right, and 
you were wrong; so you see that the game re- 
quires some knowledge of Natural History, if 
you wish to play it weil.” 

“No, no, no! don’t say that!” cried little 
Helen; “my sister learns drawing, geography, 
the piano, and embroidery; Fernando and I learn 
to write, to recite fables, and our sacred history, 
and to jump the rope; and Maurice, he learns a 
heap of things in Latin. Your Natural History 
would give us one lesson more, and we have 
enough already. Instead of it, dear, good grand- 
pa, tell us some stories; you know. Begin — 
Once upon A TIME! Those are so pretty!” 

“ Dear children, I am inclined to believe that 
Natural History, as I understand it, will interest 
you as much as fairy stories. Suppose we try it. 
Winter is coming, and we shall have to stay in 
the house; well, without running about the fields, 
we will study botany with the first thing that 
comes to hand, perhaps with your canaries’ chick- 
weed ; for animals, your wooden menagerie and 
toy beasts, and those of Fernando, will do ; that 
will be play science; I shall not have any other 
kind. I shall try to make my lessons clear to 
all, so that even your dolls, if they will try hard, 
may profit by them.” 

“ A good idea! a good idea!” cricd Fernan- 
do; “uncle is going to teach the dolls !” 

“T ask nothing better, my good little people.” 

“Hurrah, uncle! hurrah, uncle! Hurrah, dear 
grandpa !” 

And here my crazy young people run right 
and left, to get together all the dolls in the house, 
and arrange them on chairs in a semicircle ; they 
bring in a great arm-chair; I seat myself in it, 
laughing in my sleeve, thinking I have led them 
to do what I wished, for of course all the little 
cousins will profit by the lesson, which I am to be 
supposed to address only to the dolls. 

But hardly am I installed in my professional 
chair, when my four rogues, escaping like a 
flight of partridges, leave me alone, with open 
mouth, before my little pasteboard audience. 
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SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE CHASE OF THE HARTEBEEST. 


BY. F. J MILLS. 


Rouse, after a few hours’ sleep, by the prof- 
fered cup of coffee, we all “turned out;” and 
after seeing our horses well fed and duly cared 
for, each selected from his stud one for himself, 
another for his after-rider, and a third as a led 
horse, held in reserve for use in case of necessity, 
as well as to carry back to camp the hoped for 
spoils of our excursion. 

The sources of the Somo River, whither we 
proposed going to hunt the hartebeest. was a lit- 
tle beyond the verge of the Bontebok Flats, and 
therefore some distance from the spot where we 
had pitched our camp. The hartebeest is gen- 
erally to be met with on the flats, but not in such 
numbers as further on, where we were going, —a 
country abounding in quaggas and ostriches, as 
well as hartebeest ; but severe upon the horses, 
rendering a careful selection the more necessary. 

Our breakfast duly discussed with relish and 
hunters’ appetites, aided and encouraged, no 
doubt, by that crowning triumph of a camp 
kitchen, the “carabonadge,” we mounted and 
started, after looking carefully to our rifles, and 
seeing that our riding gear was in proper trim. 
Our line wound up a rugged steep, where the 
path became little better than a baboon track, the 
scene of many a disaster to led-horses, who, jos- 
tling in the narrow pass with those upon which 
after-riders are mounted, are not unfrequently 
precipitated into the valley below. The high 
table-land was now reached, commanding a vast 
prospect of hill, valley, and plain, looming far 
away in the distance, uninhabited by man. 

Owing to the height of these plains above the 
adjacent country, a far greater degree of cold is 
experienced than below ; the nights, even in sum- 
mer, are sufficiently cool ; but in the winter sea- 
son, the weather is so severe, that the most ar- 
dent sportsman is driven down ; and in the thick 
mists in which they are sometimes enveloped, 
the hunter is frequently bewildered, and, for a 
time, lost. Many are the tales which, round their 
camp-fire, our followers recount, night after night, 
of Hottentots perishing from cold, and becoming 
food for the hyena and the vulture. I cannot 
say that I ever, myself, gave credence to such 
stories; I do not mean to say events of the kind 
are impossible, but, I opine, they are highly im- 


probable. The Hottentot is naturally such a fa- 
mous story-teller; he loves nothing better than 
to squat before a fire, and either narrate or listen, 
the whole night long, night after night, to the 
most wonderfully impossible legends of events, 
said to have happened to members of his race, 
long, long ago. In this way, creations of the 
brain are handed down, at last, as positive mat- 
ters of fact. The Hottentot (however absurd it 
may appear) believes in the truth of the story 
he is telling, so far, at least, as his belief in any- 
thing will carry him; and his Hottentot listeners 
believe it too. 

The difference of the temperature between 
the high and low lands, does not appear to af- 
fect the brilliancy of the blossoms with which the 
surface of the ground is enriched; the fairest 
flowers lift their delicate pink pendants as bright- 
ly and as beautifully, and the chandelier-lily even 
blooms there with a luxuriance never surpassed 
in the low country. The prolonged mists, which 
the approach of summer dispels, still continue not 
unfrequent, though transient, visitors; nor is the 
warmer season without other sudden and start- 
ling changes of weather; but these caprices of 
the atmosphere, though productive of occasional 
inconvenience, by the endless variety of their ef- 
fects upon the surrounding scene, are not without 
their share in aiding and adding to that fascina- 
tion, which makes the occupation of the sports- 
man in South Africa the very charm and poetry 
of the chase. "Tis there the hunter leaves the 
worldly crowd, casts himself loose upon the plains, 
with a fleet horse and a well mounted follower, 
and enjoys sport in its utmost perfection. 

Over hill and over plain, down ravine and 
reed-grown valley we followed on, as our very 
excellent guide, “ Klaas,” informed us, “ just 
three hours’ ride” from the promised land of 
hartebeest; but Klaas, never eminently clear 
upon the subject of distances, had latterly shown, 
in addition, a want of memory, very detrimental 
to his functions as guide; and in reality, it proved 
on this day to be six hours’ hard pricking, exclu- 
sive of an off-saddle, to the sources of the Somo 
River. 

The game crowded as we advanced; along 
each valley and hill-side, troops of wildebeest, 
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bontebok (or blesbok), springbok, and quagga, 
wander, and start into motion as we approach 
their domain. Stopping to gaze in wonder at the 
listant horsemen, the wildebeests stand in all 
kinds of picturesque attitudes; then run madly 
round and round in a ring, whisking their white 
tails ; then stop and gaze again, tossing their fierce- 
looking heads from side to side ; then suddenly, as 
if convinced of coming danger, away they rush in 
single file a headlong course. The blesboks move 
forward like well-drilled troops under perfect dis- 
cipline, as if retiring in good order before a su- 
perior force. With arched necks, and heads bent 
low, away they march with stately tread in close, 
contiguous columns, six or eight abreast, look- 
ing in the distance more like squadrons of dra- 
goons retiring from some well-fought field ; their 
painted coats of deep violet-colored red, inter- 
mixed with patches of pure white, lending aid to 
such illusion. Away to the stony hills fly the 
quaggas, usually amongst the more tardy to com- 
mence a flight, but when the fleet-footed rascals 

go,” they are in earnest,—their short-haired, 
sleek, striped coats, shining in the sun, giving the 
semblance of a huge serpent undulating over the 
ground at an astonishing speed. 

Up goes the snow-white back of the elegant 
springbok, which, in herds of thousands, may be 


discerned in all directions, as far as the eye can 
range. With graceful bound across some beaten 
track, or dried slint (water-course), the leader of 
each troop sweeps along, and every buck in his 
wake follows the example, fearing to touch with 
dainty tread that which the leader, by his bound, 


has ywarned all in his wake to avoid. In conse- 
quence of the length of our ride, we off-saddled 
on the opposite side of a large alluvial flat, 
through which wound a small tributary of the 
Somo. Sutton had left us, in the mean time, to 
chase a wounded wildebeest ; for we could not re- 
sist the temptation, now and then, when a very 
tempting chance for a successful chivy and shot 
at rhebok, oreby, wildebeest, or what not, pre- 
sented itself along our route, of galloping out of 
our line, and racing after them. 

Whilst resting the horses, which were off-sad- 
died and knee-haltered, refreshing themselves with 
a roll, and a mouthful of grass, each one of us 
having drawn from his holsters the materials of a 
slight repast, Sutton returned with the informa- 
tion, that in chasing the wounded wildebeest 
across the flat, he found himself suddenly in the 
midst of a party of several lions, who, starting 
up out of the sedge, made off slowly before him. 
We were off-saddled on the far side of the plain 
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when this formidable troop passed by in their 
flight, but as they were half-hidden by the sedge, 
and went close to the ground, we were unable to 
make out what they were, and were puzzling our- 
selves with conjectures when Sutton rode up, not 
long afterwards, to tell us of the rencontre. We 
immediately went in pursuit, and beat the country 
a long time to no purpose, though in the course 
of the evening we galloped into several herds of 
game. The fast coming shadows of night com- 
pelled us to bivouac, and make preparations for 
passing the night close to the sources of the 
Somo, it having already been resolved as imprac- 
ticable to begin our hartebeest-hunt until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The night was fine, an advantage not always to 
be reckoned upon where the route lay under the 
patriarchal ridge of a mountain which forms the 
backbone of South Africa, the stronghold of the 
storm. Among the coarse grass, which occasion- 
ally in those parts towers over the head of the 
hunter as he sits on horseback, we trampled 
Our 
horses were unsaddled, and tethered close beside 
us for safety. Our after-riders formed a group by 
themselves a little in the rear, having their riding 
and led-horses alongside. Then selecting a soft, 
convenient spot, with saddle for pillow, and trusty 
rifle ready at hand, in case of necessity, each 
abandoned himself to a deep, calm, refreshing 
sleep, a sleep such as soft feather-beds, and heated 
chambers, can never bestow. What if our rest 
is broken now and then by the sharp bark of the 
jackal, or mocking laugh of the hyena; or, may- 
be, by a rush caused by some of the horses 
breaking loose from their pickets, enforcing a 
general scamper in the pursuit? Such trifles do 
but add to the abandon with which sleep is en- 
joyed during the intervals of quiet. As the morn- 
ing star rises in the east, coffee and the carabon- 
adge are again prepared, and we ure ready to set 
out soon after dawn of day. 

The hartebeest of South Africa, appropriately 
so called by the early Dutch settlers, the name 
signifying “ fleet-bullock,” is very nearly allied to 
the Bekr-el-Wash, of Barbary. It is, in fact, 
both curious and interesting, to compare the ge- 
nus and habitat of these two branches of the 
same family. The Bubalus, or Bekr-el-Wash, of 
Barbary, is as large as a heifer, and very bovine 
in appearance ; the head is singularly long and 
narrow, with a straight flat chaffron; hence the 
eyes appear as if placed high in the head. The 
shoulders are elevated, and the neck resembles 
that of the ox ; the general color is red-brown, a 
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tuft of long black hair terminating the tail. The 
bubalus is.easily tamed, and of so familiar a dis- 
position, that the young calves mix with domes- 
tic cattle, and soon learn to attach themselves to 
the herd, without attempting to escape after- 
ward. The male resembles the domestic bull in 
its mode of combat; he lowers his muzzle to the 
ground, and striking upward from side to side, 
endeavors to gore and toss his antagonist with his 
horns, which are formidable weapons. This ani- 
mal is the bubalus of the ancients; the “ animal 
Africe proprium, vituli cervive quddam similitu- 
dine” of Pliny. Its representation occurs among 
the figures on the monuments of Upper Egypt. 
It is spread throughout a great extent of North- 
ern Africa, living in numerous herds on the con- 
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fines of the Tell, or cultivated district, and the 
Sahara, or Great Desert. Although Barbary 
may be regarded as its native place, yet it is not 
altogether limited to that extent of country, for 
it sometimes crosses the Libyan Desert, and gains 
the banks of the Nile. Probably it was once 
common in Upper Egypt. 

The hartebeest of South Africa has rather an 
extensive range, being found within the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, as well as almost every- 
where between it and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Civilization within the colonial limits, however, 
has brought her destructive powers to bear, and 
the hartebeest is a rare antelope to meet with 
nowadays. The sportsman occasionally falls in 
with one or two, here and there, among the more 














isolated parts contiguous to the Zuurberg, Win- 
terberg, Winfogelberg, and Stormberg ranges : 
but they are exceedingly few and far between. 
In the upper plains of the “Orange River Free 
State,” beyond Bloemfontein, bordering the Vaal 
River, they are yet found in herds, consisting 
sometimes, though not often, of large numbers. 
The hartebeest has a natural preference for un- 
dulating wooded districts; but when hunted, 
readily takes to stony and precipitous ground for 
safety. It has always been esteemed an attract- 
ive object of the chase in South Africa; not so 
much, perhaps, for the amount of real sport 
which it affords to the hunter, although that is 
both good and exciting, but chiefly on account of 
its flesh, which, next to the eland’s, is decidedly 


amongst the best of all the antelope tribe found 
in that quarter of the globe. It grows to a con- 
siderable size, fully as tall and heavy as a young 
heifer, and yields therefore an abundant supply 
of excellent meat to the hunter’s larder. In ap- 
pearance, the flesh of the hartebeest more closely 
resembles beef in grain, than any other qual- 
ity of venison, save that of the eland. The 
hartebeest is moderately fleet when at full speed, 
and has quite a peculiar and characteristic pace of 
its own, alternately a bound and a gallop; and 
when at some distance from its pursuer, it will 
stop and turn to gaze, as if to ascertain whether 
he be following or not, a habit which manifestly 
operates to its disadvantage. It is mild and tract- 
able, naturally ; but if infuriated by being hard 
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pressed in the chase, or wounded, it uses its pow- 
erful horns with great effect, dropping on its 
fore-knees, and in this position advances towards 
its enemy; then suddenly darting forwards with 
great force and rapidity, it becomes a dangerous 
assailant to both horse and rider. 

The head of the hartebeest is long, narrow, and 
ox-like ; its eyes, which are small, and mild in 
expression, are placed high up in the forehead ; 
the horns, which are very thick and strong, and 
closely knotted, somewhat resemble the chamois 
in shape. Its neck is long and thin; sheulders 
thick, and so very much raised as to form quite a 
hump at the point whence the neck springs. In 


uana tribes, several hundred miles beyond the 
colonial boundary, a species of antelope abounds, 
more closely allied to the hartebeest than even the 
Bekr-el-Wash of Barbary, called the “Sassaby,” 
or “bastard hartebeest.” This species, though 
unknown within the boundary line of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, is tolerably abun- 
dant in the locality indicated, and very much 
more so between latitude 26° and the Tropic of 
Capricorn. It is there found, like the hartebeest, 
in herds of from six to ten, and even more. 
Where fire-arms are used often, or where sheer 
necessity has made the natives indefatigable in 


color, the hariebeest is of a red-brown, except 
the buttocks, which are white. It has rather a 
long switch tail, covered with black hair from 
root to point. Whilst fleeing from the hunter, 
this antelope presents an appearance quite unique, 
aliernately galloping on the ground and bounding 
into the air, and then pitching forward, as if it 
were about falling headlong to the earth; then, 
with raised and stiffened tail, like a race-horse at 
the stretch, away it hurries, its white buttocks 
forming conspicuous targets. 

In the neighborhood of Lattakoo, one of the 
most northern of missionary and trading stations 
in South Africa, situated in the land of the Bech- 


the chase, —a not unfrequent occurrence on the 
confines of the Kalahari Desert, — the sassaby, 
like the hartebeest, becomes vigilant and shy ; 
but in situations where it has been left in com- 
parative peace, it regards the approach of man 
with curiosity almost unmixed with fear, just dis- 
continuing to feed, aud raising its head to gaze, 
but never attempting to fly, unless the intruder 
approach very close. The flesh of the sassaby 
is equally good eating with that of the harte- 
beest, which indeed it so closely resembles in all 
but name, as to be well-nigh identical. 

On leaving our bivouac, we gave directions to 
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our after-riders to follow slowly with the led- 
horses; and instead of accompanying us in the 
« jagt,” ordered them to cross the rocky moun- 
tain ridge immediately on ‘our right, then to trav- 
erse the adjoining plain, which consisted of a 
large space of fine open, undulating, park-like 
country through which the Somo River flows, and 
to watch our movements from the summit of a 
range of stony hills running parallel with the left 
bank of the stream, and by our movements to 
govern their own. 

The Somo, or “ Tsomo,” as it is termed in the 
Kaffir tongue, is an insignificant sedgy stream in 
the dry season, but subject, like all South Afri- 
can rivers, to heavy freshets, either during con- 
tinuous rains, or when thunder-storms burst 
among the hills, as they frequently do in the hot 
weather, with appalling violence. At such times, 
both hail and rain fall, not in the customary 
shape of hail-stones, or separate drops of water, 
but en masse. There is danger to life and limb, 


if exposed to storms of the kind referred to; 
large pieces of jagged ice fall with force sufficient 
to injure seriously, if not to kill, and, as it com- 
monly happens, that not a tree or a shrub is in 
sight to give a friendly shelter from, or even to 
break the fury of the storm; the hunter adopts 


his best, in fact, only resource, to secure protec- 
tion, which is, to dismount from his horse, then, 
putting his saddle upon his head, and the locks of 
his rifle under his arm, to squat, Kaffir fashion, on 
his haunches, as low to the ground as possible, 
and in this attitude endure, as philosophically as 
may be, the pitiless pelting of the storm. The 
well stuffed flaps and seat of his saddle will save 
him many an ugly blow, as he may discover on 
looking at the dented, perchance rent, leather 
cover, after the storm has passed. Storms of such 
violence are, happily, of short duration, usually ; 
but, brief though the period be for which they 
last, it commonly happens that antelopes, especi- 
ally springbok, are killed by the terrific violence 
of the hail, driven with the wild fury of a hurri- 
cane wind. Sheep-farmers in South Africa know, 
to their cost, how destructive to stock such storms 
are, when their flocks are overtaken in the veldt 
before the herds can get them under shelter. The 
thunder and lightning are usually most appalling, 
the former crashing with deafening violence, as 
though hundreds of batteries of heavy artillery 
were being discharged close to one’s ears, whilst 
the forked lightning plays around in blinding 
flashes, leading to the reflection that every mo- 
ment will probably be one’s last. Under such 
circumstances, the poor horses stand tail end to 
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the storm, shrunk up within the smallest possible 
compass, and with trembling patience await its 
subsidence. 

On this occasion, however, no such mischance 
happened ; we had glorious weather for our chase; 
the atmosphere was as propitious as the most ar- 
dent sportsman could desire; and as we sur- 
mounted the rocky heights, and looked down 
through the thin veil of mist of the gray morn- 
ing, on the undulating plain below, which seemed 
to form one vast basin, surrounded by high moun- 
tain ranges on all sides, and intersected by rocky 
ridges of lesser hills, which form such a marked 
feature in all South African landscapes, we could 
trace the course of the tortuous Somo, as it 
wound with many a graceful sweep through the 
centre. For a brief space we were all wrapt in 
silent contemplation of the lovely scene which 
lay stretched at our feet ; and our inquiring gaze 
was further rewarded by a troop of fine, splen- 
did, full grown hartebeest, quietly grazing at no 
very great distance below us. Making a short 
detour, so as to get down from the heights through 
a neighboring kloof, or gorge, unperceived by the 
game, we quickly reached the level of the plain, 
and found ourselves at such a moderate distance 
from the objects of our pursuit, as to be able to 
start on very fair terms with them. We resolved 
to hunt this troop in concert, and to stick to them 
exclusively, so as to give a good account, between 
us, of the lot. As we emerged from the shelter 
of the ‘kloof, and presented ourselves to their 
surprised vision, they stood like statues, gazing 
at the intrusion on their solitude in wondering 
amazement. Being, however, quickly assured that 
we were more hostile than friendly, and, getting 
our wind at the same moment, away they flew in 
the wind’s eye, as is usual with the hartebeest ; 
and indeed, I believe, with every other wild ani- 
mal, when hunted. With all game, large or small, 
this seems to be a rule, to fly from danger head 
to wind, whenever such a course is practicable. 

And now the chase began. Holding their way 
along the base of the line of hills from which we 
had just emerged, the troop of hartebeest made 
off at their best pace, and for a time increased 
considerably the distance between themselves and 
their pursuers. It was no less curious than in- 
teresting to follow and watch them in their head- 
long flight ; alternately a gallop and a huge bound, 
first one and then another springing into the air, 
and then coming down, as though it must inevita- 
bly crash head-first on the ground. Then they 
half turned round to gaze at the objects of alarm, 
when, seemingly more than ever convinced of 
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danger in the rapidly approaching horsemen in 
their rear, on the lot sped once more, faster, if 
possible, than at the start. The hartebeest, how- 
ever, is too large and heavy an antelope to hold 
a tiptop pace for any length of time; this race 
soon began to tell, and old Moultrie, making a 
rush, was the first of the party to get within shot. 
Throwing himself from his saddle with surprising 
agility, he was on his feet several moments be- 
fore his horse brought himself to a stand-still. 
Moultrie fired right and left; one noble buck 
hartebeest rolled over in the dust, and another 
seemed, for an instant, as if hit hard; he paused 
not, however, in his flight, but held his place 
among the flying troop. About this time I judged 
I was fast nearing the one on which my eye had 
rested, as the largest in the herd, and I had re- 
solved that he should be the one to fall to my 
mark. I dug the rowels of my spurs into Rat- 
tler’s sides, and sent him along with his best foot 
foremost. This effort put me within range, when, 
pressing my hand on. Rattler’s mane, the well- 
trained, obedient brute, came to a dead stop with 
two or three violent jerks. Jumping off, I cov- 
ered the hartebeest as he rose in the air with one 
of his peculiar bounds, and gave him the contents 
of both barrels of my two-grooved rifle, at almost 


one and the same instant ; and he fell fairly head- 


long to the ground, never to rise again. When 
I reached the spot he was already perfectly dead ; 
one bullet had passed through his heart. My 
companions swept past me as they continued 
their chase after the rest. I remained to disem- 
bowel the buck, and to prepare him for being 
slung across the pack-horse. This is done by 
passing a hunting knife between the bone and 
sinews of the front and hind-legs, close to the 
feet, which admits of a “reimpey” passing 
through; and the body being thrown over a pack- 
saddle, the legs are secured on either side to 
loops attached to the bush-buck skin girth for 
that purpose. This arrangement, at once simple 
and expeditious, insures the safe and conveniert 
transportation of large game, and avoids the risk 
of its slipping or breaking loose on the way. 

Gert, my after-rider, had witnessed my suc- 
«essful shot from the elevated ground on which 
he had posted himself, and, hurrying forward, he 
quickly came up and took charge of the quarry. 
Then away I went-to rejoin my comrades in the 
chase. Moultrie had already gone past, and, like 
the old, keen, cool hand that he was, made a 
short cut across country, and so placed himself 
on as good terms with the flying herd as he was 
at the moment when he pulled up-to fire. 
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We had a glorious day’s sport. This may be 
judged by the fact that not one out of the lot of 
five hartebeests which we started in the morning, 
was alive at noon to tell the tale of the chivy we 
gave them on the banks of the Somo. These, in 
addition to a wildebeest and a couple of springbok, 
made up a heavy bag, and was as much as we 
could stow away on our pack-horses and carry 
back to camp. The packing of the game being 
accomplished, we headed towards our gypsy home, 
now several hours’ hard riding off, as we were 
anxious to get the meat thither, in order that it 
might be prepared for food in good season, ere it 
spoiled by too long keeping in hot weather. This 
preparation consists in cutting the flesh into thin 
strips,—after the animal has been carefully 
skinned, — sprinkling it with salt and pepper, and 
then hanging it in festoons on neighboring bushes, 
or about the outside of the wagons, to dry in the 
sun. It is astonishing what adepts the natives 
are at preparing this “ beltongue ” (as it is called), 
and how thoroughly and effectually it keeps in so 


‘hot a climate as South Africa, when cured in this 


manner. I may add, indeed, how palatable it is, 
too, and how convenient and ready.at all times 
wherewith to supply a good and satisfying repast. 


. A piece of well dried beltongue in the small bag, 


which should always hang at the side of the hunt- 
ing-saddle, is a safeguard against the pangs of 
hunger, no less than an exceedingly welcome re- 
freshment during a long day’s sport, as any one 
will confess who has tried it. 

As we were about to leave the banks of the 
Somo, the bed of which we had already crossed 
two or three times in making a straight line for 
“home,” Sutton intimated his intention of re- 
maining for a short while longer, to indulge in 
some duck shooting ; “for,” said he, “ I saw flocks 
of teal in several of the large ‘zekoe ychats, 
and I must have a shy at them.” The word “ ze- 
koe ychat,” translated literally, signifies “ sea-cow 
hole,” as indicating deep holes filled with water, 
where the sea-cow, or hippopotamus, bathes ; but 
the term (a Dutch one) is applied generally 
throughout South Africa, to all long, deep pools 
of tranquil water, which are commonly met with 
in the beds of rapid streams, which would other- 
wise quickly drain the country in that quarter of 
the world. These “ zekoe ychats” are, of coursé, 
of the highest value and importance, as affording 
natural reservoirs for the supply of the precious 
fluid in those hot and arid regions, during the se- 
vere droughts to which that country is subjected, 
long, long after their transient streams have 
ceased to flow. 
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On Sutton’s intimating his intention to stay 
behind for some duck shooting, I signified that I 
would join him; so, calling our after-riders, we 
exchanged our tired steeds for their comparatively 
fresh ones; and, giving our two-grooved rifles 
into their charge, we received from them our 
lighter fowling-pieces and shot-belts, and bent our 
steps back again to the banks of the Somo. 
Here we found, as Sutton had predicted, large 
flotks of wild fowl of different kinds, but chiefly 
consisting in the species known as teal. Having 
off-saddled and knee-haltered our horses in ap- 
proved colonial fashion, we left them to graze and 
roll at will, close beside the river’s bank. We 
then took up our position, one on the right side, 
the other on the left of the stream, and pro- 
ceeded leisurely along its course, the teal spring- 
,ing on either side almost as fast as we could load 
and fire. It was not long ere we had accumu- 
lated a considerable bag; quite as many, indeed, 
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as we had either convenience or inclination to 
carry back to camp. My companion, Sutton, was, 
without exception, one of the most unerring bird- 
shots I have ever seen; far more perfect in that 
line than at large game, with bullet, or as a 
marksman at a target. I have known him with 
a bullet, and at a long distance, cut down a 
paouw (buzzard, or wild turkey) on the wing, in 
the act of flying down the wind at great speed ; so 
much so, indeed, as to make it appear impossible 
to cover his mark with any reasonable hope of 
success. He had been known to bring down his 
bird upwards of forty times in succession, with- 
out selecting good chances to kill, but taking the 
shots fairly as opportunities offered ; he was, in 
truth, inimitable as a flying-shot, his style was 
so deliberate and steady. What wonder, then, 
that with such a companion in arms, we had soon 
a considerable bag, and ceased to kill more, cry- 
ing, “ Hold! enough!” 





TO THE DOODLE-BUG. 


BY MARY E. NEALY. 


Tue Doodle-bug is a very intelligent insect, 
which constructs its house in the earth, somewhat 
like the ant, and comes immediately to the sur- 
face when you call it by name, a few times in 
succession. Some people pretend to believe that 
any murmuring sound would have a like effect, 
but all country children know better than this. 
They become quite gentle, and will come up a 
dozen times a day for the same child, and after 
being gently handled and played with, will return 
to their underground homes. So, too, if a straw 
is thrust into the hole, the bug will cling to it 
and be drawn up. 

O Doodle-bug! come from your dungeon, 

In the cold and gloomy ground ; 
Come up where your human playmates 
Call your name with gentle sound. 

Come up with your russet great-coat, 

Come up with your peeping eyes, 
And give to these city children 
A wonderful surprise. 


And after a little visit, 
We will let you go again 

To your tiny, burrowing household, 
Where no robin, or lark, or wren, 

Can pluck you up for a breakfast 
For the birds in his little nest : 


So the home which to us seems dreary, 
Is surely, for bugs, the best. 


They laughed when we said an insect 
Would come at our softened call ; 

They think we are green as goslings, 
But they do not know it all. 

They may dress like the tiger-lily, 
In feathers, and fur, and silk, 

Then ask, what cow in the barn-yard 
That gives the buttermilk ! 


We roam in the budding wildwood, 
They walk in the stony street ; 
‘We are flush with the joys of childhood, 
They bow to each friend they meet. 
We know the birch and the willow, 
They know their ribbons and lace ; 
We gather the rose’s freshness, 
They ape the white lily’s grace. 


Then Doodle-bug, come and show them 
The wisdom in common things, 
How your gray*coat covers more knowledge 
Than the butterfly’s painted wings. 
Come up to the golden sunshine! 
Come up to the morning dew, 
To the blue-bird’s matin music, 
And the hearts that love you true! 
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Hippensk, May 1st. 


My pear Cousin, — It is a wee mite of an 
island from which I date this letter to you; one 
might be as much afraid here of tumbling off into 
the clear green waters of the Baltic, as was that 
famed American of tumbling into the German 
Ocean, while walking upon the island of Great 
Britain. This strip of land is so narrow in two 
places, that with but little exertion I can throw a 
stone from the east to the west shore. Do you re- 
member what I told you on board the steamer, — 
that I would write to you when I could do so 
from a place where none of our large family had 
been before? Well, now I can indeed keep my 
promise. The pastor here told us a story about 
an English lord, who, several years ago, lost his 
way on the adjacent island of Riigen, and dis- 
covering this ribbon of land, took it for the coast 
of Pomerania. Being a tall man, he jumped 
into the water to wade across; but when he got 
half way over, he came to a deep channel, and 
had to call with all his might for help. A ferry- 
man came to his assistance, and soon the young 
lord found that he was mistaken about this island 
being the coast of Pomerania, and asked the 
ferryman to take him to the owner of the place. 
The island belongs to a cloister in Stralsund, and 
so the ferryman thought the best thing he could 
do was to take him to the greatest man in the 
place, which is the pastor. Sailors and old 
women, you know, are the greatest gossips in the 
world, and this island being full of them, the as- 
tounding news of there being a live English lord 
here, spread like fire. It was noised about that 
this distinguished personage would be in church 
the following day, being Sunday. At early sun- 
rise the good islanders were seen winding their 
way along the road to church, in order to geta 
good seat, from which to view the Englishman. 
Pews are not let on the Continent ; so, first come, 
first served, is the rule. By the time that the 
minister arrived, both church and grave-yard were 
full of pious fishermen, and women with their 
children. The good minister’s heart was cheered 
by such a godly sight; and not dreaming of the 
real cause, he thanked God for the grand revival 
that was taking place in his pagish. He proposed, 
as the church could not accommodate all the lis- 
teners, to hold service on top of the adjacent hill ; 
and the deacon, after announcing this proposition, 
followed the pastor, who was already ascending 
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the hill. But misfortune would so have it, that 
the English lord’s attention was attracted by the 
quaint old grave-stones in the church-yard, and 
he went to inspect and decipher their inscriptions. 
The Hiddense islanders, bent upon making the 
best of their opportunity to see an English Idrd, 
remained around him in the church-yard, while on 
top of the hill pastor and deacon vainly looked 
for their hearers. When John Bull can make 
such a sensation, you may be assured that we 
must be the first Americans here. And in confi- 
dence let me whisper to you, that after father ac- 
cepted Dr. Piper’s kind invitation to take up our 
quarters in his house, the good Doctor begged us | 
not to let out that we are Americans, for fear the 
inhabitants of the neighboring island might come 
over in such a crowd as to swamp little Hiddense. 
Therefore, we travel incognito here, like sover- 
eigns who wish to keep off the admiring curi- 
osity of a people. ie 
How I wished you were with us yesterday af- 
ternoon, to enjoy one of the most wonderful 
sights I ever saw. Father and I were out ram- 
bling over the high hills at the north end of this 
island, and we went to see the grand old haw- 
thorn that stands there, and has from time imme- 
morial been a day beacon to pilots. From here 
we had a splendid view of the cliffs of Ancona 
and Jasmand, two peninsulas of the romantic isl- 
and of Riigen, with its famous Hertha Lake. 
This lake was named after the heathen goddess, 
Hertha, who was a pure virgin. Every year the 
image of this idol was carried in grand proces- 
sion around the island, and the people had _holi- 
day. At the end of the journey, twelve virgins, 
clad in white, had to wash the dust from the 
idol, and then put it in a temple made for it. 
This done, the virgins were drowned in the lake, 
in order to attend their mistress in Valhalla. 
But I must not pause to tell you of all the love- 
ly views that met our eyes, or I shall never get 
to the strange phenomenon I am to tell you es- 
pecially about. Turning towards the south, we 
saw the water perfectly calm, and polished as a 
mirror; and the whole Pomeranian coast, distant 
twenty miles, seemed raised several feet above 
the water. The city of Stralsund, of which we 
usually saw only the tops of spires and domes, 
was plainly in view, with its houses, churches, 
trees, ete., etc. Above the spires of the churches, 
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all along its shore, ran a brilliant band of white 
light; and above this band was the whole city 
and coast reflected in the sky, but upside down, 
so that the spires of the real city, and those of 
the reflection, almost touched each other. It was 
a grand sight, and Pastor Piper said we were fa- 
vored of Heaven, for the oldest inhabitants of the 
island only recollected seeing this wonderful sight 
once or twice. 
May 5. 

I have been nearly all day on the sea-shore, 
where I saw an exciting scene, which I hasten to 
tell you. The pastor for several days has been 
promising us a storm ; and, sure enough, it began 
blowing a hurricane from the northwest early 
yesterday morning, lashing the waves against the 
yellow cliffs, so that the spray mounted half-way 
to the hill-tops. You know how fond I am of 
being on the sea-shore during a storm, for then 
Nature seems most sublime to me. Seeing some 
fresh sea-weed driven to the shore, father purposed 
going to catch it, and said we should then most 
likely find some pieces of amber entangled in it. 
“Amber?” cried I. “Is that the way it is 
found ?” 


“Yes,” replied the pastor, “you may find a 


few splinters now, but it is hardly worth the 


trouble of wading for them; for wait, the wind 
will most likely change during the night, to the 
southwest, and then to-morrow you can make a 
rich harvest of amber.” We certainly hoped the 
wind would change, but in the mean while we ran 
down the rocks to get what we could. By 
scratching and poking with our sticks among 
the sea-weeds, we got a good many pieces of am- 
ber, the largest the size of a walnut; they were 
covered by a brown, porous crust, which time and 
the water had coated over them. Father took 
his knife and scraped off this salt-eaten crust, to 
see whether it was the opaque yellow, the trans- 
parent, or the cloudy kind, for all these varieties 
are found here. On our way back to the pastor 
I got the crust off of mine, and found it perfectly 
transparent, and a most lovely yellow. In the 
centre of it I saw something dark, and on look- 
ing closely, it proved to be a little fly with out- 
stretched wings, perfectly preserved, from its lit- 
tle head to its little legs. I asked the pastor how 
it had gotten there. 

“The supposition is,” was his reply, “ that 
many centuries ago the whole basin of the Bal- 
tic was dry land, and connected Sweden and Nor- 
way with the Continent. This land was covered 
by a species of pine-tree, now extinct, which pro- 
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course of time a terrific earthquake disturbed 
this land to such an extent, that it sank down 
and down, so deep, that it now makes the basin 
of the Baltic. When it had sunk down to its 
great depth, the salt waters of the German 
Ocean rushed in and filled it. The influence 
of the salt water upon the great store of gum 
thus buried, made, after many centuries, what we 
now call a precious stone, the beautiful amber. 
As for the insects which are frequently found im- 
bedded in it, they were probably entrapped while 
basking in the warm sun, by gum trickling from 
the pine cones. So you see insects have been 
embalmed, as well as Egyptian kings and queens. 
More than thirty centuries ago the Phoenicians 
sailed through the Mediterranean, along the shores 
of Spain and France, to the Baltic, to get this 
much prized amber. Although it is found on 
other places on the Continent and Asia, the Bal- 
tic has always been the great source of it.” 
Then we all went home, and I, for one, ate a 
good big dinner; and especially ate of a fresh 
water lobster, only a quarter as large as our 
home lobsters, and which has the queer name 
“ Knebse.” In the evening, games and songs 
amused us until nine o’clock, when I went off to 
bed, so as to be up betimes this morning ; and 
all night long, even in my sleep, I kept hoping 
and thinking that the wind was southwest. 

At sunrise I was out of bed, eagerly looking 
from my window, to see how the wind blew. It 
was from the much desired quarter, the south- 
west! I thought breakfast would never be ready, 
and then that it would never be over. But at 
last they were all through, and Pastor Piper took 
me to the door, from which we had a fine view 
of the foaming ocean. “Do you see,” he said, 
“a large dark mass at some distance from the 
shore, rising and sinking with the waves? That 
is a mass of fractured and powdered pine wood, 
sea-wecds, remains of fishes and shells, raked up 
by the turbulent force of the intersecting waves 
from the northwest and southwest, and in this 
tangle lies the amber in great quantities.” And 
now we set off. Crowds of people were coming 
down to the shore, old and young, men, women, 
and children. The men with large fishing-nets 
on long poles, the women and children carrying 
rakes and bags. The mass was yet too far off 
to be waded for, so the people grouped them- 
selves all along the shore, some standing, sitting, 
and stretched out on the shore, all watching the 
approaching wealth. *It was a most picturesque 
scene. 

By and by the mass drew near the shore, and 
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then, because of a strong under-current, it re- 
mained almost stationary. Now the men doffed 
their hats, cos ts, vests, and boots, and seizing their 
nets, jumped into the sea. They waded out so 
far, that the water came almost to their chins ; 
when the waves receded, they threw out their nets 
as far as they could, and they were soon filled with 
the sweepings of the sea’s floor. Then they hur- 
ried to the shore, and giving their families the 
contents of their nets, ran off again for more. 
Easy as this work seemed, it was fraught with 
considerable danger, for the men had to be con- 
stantly on their guard, lest they should lose their 
foothold, and be carried by the irresistible current 
into the open sea. 

The women and children were all working 
rapidly, to pick the amber from the rubbish. 
Each one had a bag into which was put the am- 
ber, while the wood was thrown in a heap, to be 
dried, and kept for fuel. Fuel is very scarce on 
this island, peat, and the dried dung of the cattle, 
only supplying the want. We heard a triumph- 
ant shout, and turning our heads, we saw a wo- 
man holding up a piece of amber as large as an 
ordinary building brick. Everybody crowded 
around the lucky one in admiration and envy. 
It was a splendid piece of amber, of the most 


valuable sort, yellow, and pure from the slightest 
blemish. Father bought it for the cheap sum of 
one hundred and twenty thalers. He will have 
something beautiful made of it in Vienna, where 
they carve amber better than any other people 


but those at Constantinople. At one place be- 
tween the rocks, I found a great many pieces that 
the fury of the waves had dashed to shore. One 
piece, as la-ge as the palm of my hand, I am 
going to make ear-rings of, for Sister Mary. 
Suddenly a cry for help came from the sea, 
echoed by a hundred voices on shore. A young 
man was seen struggling with the waves, now 
lifted on their crests, now disappearing. His foot 
had slipped, and the under-current had carried 
him into deep watex. ‘The men rushed toward 
him, trying to rescus him with their long poles, 
but in vain; he was driven too far off for them 
to reach. It was impossible to swim in such a 
sea. What was to be done? The men called 
out to one another, the women and children ran 
wildly about, shrieking and sobbing, but no one 
seemed to know’ what to do. But the young 
wife of the drowning man was hastily cutting 
ropes from the few nets on shore, and knotting 
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them strongly together, and finally, fastening a 
bar of wood at one end and throwing it out in 
the sea, she took the other end and plunged 
into the waves, fearless of all danger. “Give 
me the rope, Maria,” cried a stalwart fisherman ; 
“this is no place for you! run back on land ;” 
and seizing it, he threw the piece of wood to- 
wards the drowning man, who had yet strength 
enough to catch and hold on to it until he was 
dragged into the shallow water, when a man 
waded in, and taking him in his arms, brought 
him on shore. But the poor man was so weak 
that he could neither stand or walk; so the fish- 
ermen carried him home, while his brave wife 
walked by their side. The others now went on 
with their work as if nothing had happened. We 
looked on for a while longer, and then went 
home with our pockets full of amber. Somehow 
the pastor got more amber than father or me, 
but I suspect he bought some, so as to give us a 
good supply. After dinner, as I was hastening 
to tell you about our busy day, the pastor called 
me to him, and told me that he would show me 
how to make a pair of ear-rings for my sister, 
and so I sat down by him while he opened his 
tool-box, filled with all sorts of knives and tools. 
First, I had to take off all the brownish crust, 
and then I filed the amber to just the thickness | 
wanted. Then I drew the outline of the drops 
I thought prettiest, with a piece of charcoal, and 
sawed it out with a fine saw, made of a clock 
spiral. When both drops were shaped, I scraped 
them smooth with a piece of glass, the edge of 
which was perfectly even. Then the pastor took 
some fine engraving tools, and carved leaves and 
flowers on them. When that was done, he took 
powdered pumice-stone and a piece of an old 
kid glove, and rubbed them with it till every 
scratch disappeared; then he took some poppy 
oil in the same way, which gave them a lovely 
polish. ‘To polish the crevices made by the carv- 
ing, he used a pointed stick of dogwood, covered 
with pumice-stone. It was delightful work, and 
you will enjoy it very much. I know we shall 
have such nice times next winter during the long 
evenings, polishing, carving, and scraping our am- 
ber. I shall bring lots of it home with me, so 
you can begin thinking what we shall make of it. 

But father calls for the letters; he says the 
postman is waiting to take them to Stralsund. 
So good-by for the present. 

YouR AFFECTIONATE NeED. 
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Fairy's Cradle Song. 


FAIRY’S CRADLE SONG. 


Rock, rock ! sweetest rose, 
Swing my baby, swing him ; 

Silken curtains o’er him close 
While asleep I sing him. 


Lullaby ! darling one, 
Shut your pretty eyes ; 

In the west the sleepy sun 
On his pillow lies. 


Sleep, sleep! a little star 
Comes to watch above you; 

All the stars, near and far, . 
Love you, baby, love you. 


BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 


Lightly, lightly! gentle breeze, 
Softly, softly shake him ; 
Kiss his dimples, if you please, 

Only do not wake him. 


Lullaby, lullaby ! 
Sleep, my pretty baby. 
Go away, fire-fly, 
You will wake him, maybe. 


Rock him, rock him! sweetest rose ; 
Lullabies I'll sing him ; 

All your silken curtains close, 
And swing my baby, swing him. 
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MAY SPORTS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue Month of May brings to mind not only 
sunshine and flowers, but festivals and merry- 
makings. It is a month celebrated above all 
other summer months, in songs and legends; and 
in years gone by the ceremonies and merriment 
which ushered it in, rivaled those of the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

“ Ho! the merrie first of Maie 


the daunce and blossoms gaie, 
To make of lyfe a holiday.” 


So says an old song; and although May, in our 
own country, has less sunshine and fewer flowers 
than it has in poetry, it brings enough of both to 
tempt the youthful of very many towns and vil- 
lages to make its beginning a holiday. 

The May-day ceremonies in America (as far 
as we can learn) are limited to gathering a pleas- 
ant company for a walk, with music, to some 
neighboring wood, where a May-queen is chosen, 
and a knight to attend her, and, with a speech 
from some one, and a song or two, both are 
crowned and garlanded with flowers. If the day 
is warm enough, dancing follows, and a picnic is 
spread under the trees. But if (as is generally 
the case) the day be chilly, the party, led by her 
majesty, returns homeward, laden with all the 
flowers and green boughs they can collect, to fin- 
ish their festivities more appropriately, in the 
drawing-room of some pleasant mansion. The 
queen is supposed to retain her dignity for the 
entire year. 


It was on such a chilly, drizzling day, which 
interrupted all gardening, that two little boys 
(never tired of hearing stories) begged to be told 
something about the doings of past May-days. 

On this subject one might begin very far back. 
In Rome, the last four days of April, and the 
first day of May, were kept in honor of Flora, 


the goddess of flowers. Apollo, also, had some- 
thing to do with May-day ; and, from that long 
bygone time to the present, still May-day keeps 
its festivities, although after different fashions. 
To understand the May-day customs of sev- 
eral modern nations, one must turn back to the 
ancient days of idolatry, when they worshipped 
the sun, moon, and false gods; because many of 
the rites and ceremonies, now continued only for 
amusement and mirth, made once (almost in their 
present form) a part of their religious worship. 
Among the greatest of the heathen gods was 
Baal. Jeremiah, in the Old Testament, warns 


the Jews against building a temple to him, or sac- 
rificing their children to him, for he was believed 
to delight in such human sacrifices. In all his 
rites, fire was very conspicuous, because all offer- 
ings made to him were to be consumed by fire. 
Some interpret Baal to have been the same as 
Moloch, some Saturn; some suppose he imaged 
the sun. However that may be, his worship 
spread far and wide, until, as the Scripture tells 
us, almost the whole earth bowed the knee to 
Baal. It is rather singular, in this present cen- 
tury, to find, among modern May-day customs, 
traces still left of his name and rites. 

A writer from Perthshire, Scotland, thus de- 
scribes the festivities of that region : — 

“ Baltein signifies the Fire of Baal, and the 
first of May is called Baltein-day. On that day, 
all the boys in a hamlet meet on the moors. Af- 
ter marking a circle large enough to contain the 
whole company, and raising in its centre a table 
of sods, they build upon this a large fire. They 
then make a kind of custard of eggs and milk, 
and also an oatmeal cake. While the cake is 
toasting by the fire, they regale themselves with 
the custard. When the cake is done, it is di- 
vided into as many equal portions as there are 
persons present, and one of these bits is black- 
ened with charcoal. The entire number is then 
put into a bonnet, and each person draws his 
piece therefrom, the last piece left being for the 
one who holds the bonnet. Whoever draws the 
blackened bit, is doomed to be sacrificed to Baal, 
whose favor will thus be propitiated for a plenti- 
ful year. In place of real sacrifice, a penalty is 
substituted, — the doomed boy is required to leap 
three times through the flames, and thus closes 
the festival.” 

In the north of Ireland, so closely connected 
with Scotland in manners, also, they have Beal, 
or Baal fires, and the first of May is called, in the 
Irish language, Bealtine. These fires are kindled 
on high hills, and in some districts a cow is driven 
through one, to secure good luck for the coming 
year. They have many other such superstitions. 

“In Sweden,” says Miss Bremer, “ the people 
still go on this day to the hill-tops to light up 
great bonfires.” It was formerly the custom in 
Germany, also, but as some disastrous conflagra- 
tions were caused thereby, it was forbidden. The 
boys now make their May-day bonfires in the 
by-streets of their villages, and with a little cere- 
mony, and a few jingling words, leap through 
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them, little thinking, perhaps, that they are per- 
petuating the remembrance of a heathen god, and 
typifying a human sacrifice. 

The choice of hills, always, for these fires, is 
in accordance with the religious usages of all na- 
tions who venerated the sun. As the rays of the 
sun fell on the hill-tops first in the morning, and 
lingered there latest in the evening, their altars 
were erected always on high places. 

An old book, called “ Remains of Gentilisme,” 
says, — “Tis sayd in Germanie that the witches 
doe meet in the night before the first of May, on 
an high mountain called the Blocksberg, and doe 
feast and daunce, and the common people doe 
that night stick a certain thorn in their house 
door, and the witches then can doe them no 
harm.” In the far north of Europe the people 
have mock battles and feasting on the first day of 
May, to welcome in pleasant weather and better 
days for hunting and fishing. Their long winter 
begins in October, and generally ends in April. 

A very amusing custom existed in the last part 
of the last century, in the Isle of Lewes, west of 
Scotland, and perhaps is flourishing there yet. 
Very early on the morning of the first of May, 
aman was always sent from the little village of 
Barras, to cross the Barras River; for if a wo- 
man should happen to cross it first on that day, no 
salmon would come into the river for the whole 
year. They say they learned this from a foreign 
sailor, who was shipwrecked there very long ago; 
and they pretend that by observation they have 
found it true. 

Russia, Italy, and Spain all have their May- 
day festivals; but we will pass on to the very 
jolly doings of our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
in times which were ji*tiy called the merrie days 
of Old England. It is pleasant to see with what 
trifles people so disposed can make themselves 
very happy. 

In most of the Maying festivities of the Eng- 
lish, the May-pole has been very conspicuous. 
In company with it come certain characters called 
“Robin Hood,” “ Little John,” “ Friar Tuck,” 
and “ Maid Marian, with their many attendants. 
Robin Hood, who is always dressed as a forester, 
is supposed to be derived from a bold outlaw of 
that name, who made his home in Shirewood For- 
est, Nottingham, in the reign of Richard L, that 
is, about the year 1190. He bade defiance to all 
game laws, and, indeed, to all other laws; killed 
the king’s deer with his long bow, as he pleased ; 
robbed the rich, but gave alms to the poor; was 
the terror of the community, and always contin- 
ued to escape capture. His dear friend, Little 
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Jéhn, was less fortunate, as it is said he was 
caught and executed. 

The origin of Friar Tuck cannot be so easily 
explained. Maid Marian is traced back by some 
to Robin Hood’s wife ; but more probably is the 
representation of the goddess Flora, queen of 
flowers, and queen of May; a relic of the times 
when the Romans held sway there. 

Besides these, to add to the sport, some person 
was always caparisoned as a hobby-horse, and an- 
other as a flying dragon, with wings, etc. ; and 
sometimes a dancer was also added, with a score 
of little bells hung about him. From the wit, 
grotesque appearance, and comic performances of 
the last three, much of the amusement was de- 
rived. 

Many short plays were written in those times, 
in which these characters figured, and the title of 
one before me in the Old English spelling, reads, 


“ A Newe Playe for to be played 
in May games, very pleasaunte and 
full of Pastyme.” 


First in the morning, however, on that famous 
day, attention was directed to the erection of a 
May-pole. An old writer, after saying that at 
the dawn of light the lads and lasses repair to 
the woodlands, with music, to gather flowers, 
continues thus, — 

“Their cheefest jewell is their Maie-poole, 
which they bring home with great veneration. 
They have some twentie yoke of oxen, each hav- 
yng a sweete nosegaie tyed on the tippe of his 
hornes, and these drawe home the Maie-poole all 
covered over with flowers and hearbes, and with 
twoo or three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, followyng it. This beyng reared up with 
flagges streamyng on the top. they fall to feast, 
to leape and daunce about it, as the heathen peo- 
ple did at the dedication of their Idolles, whereof 
this is a pattern.” 

Nor were these amusements confined to the 
poorer classes ; King Henry VIII. and his Queen, 
Catherine, went from Greenwich to Shooter’s 
Hill, a-Maying. On their way, a company of 
yeomen, dressed as Robin Hood and his band, 
met them, and invited them to witness their shoot- 
ing with the long bow; they then regaled them 
under the trees with venison and wine, all which 
(we are told) greatly delighted the royal com- 


The following is a pleasant picture of a May- 
day festival at a baronial residence in the fifteenth 
century. The performers were his house -ser- 
vants and tenants : — 
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“In front of the pavilion a large square was 
fenced in with ropes, to prevent the crowd of 
spectators pressing on the actors; an opening 
being left at one end, where those engaged might 
pass and repass. 

“First entered six young men with axes on 
their shoulders, and their heads bound with gar- 
lands of ivy and hawthorn. Then followed six 
young maidens of the village, dressed in blue kir- 
tles, with flowers on their heads, leading a sleek 
cow dressed with flowers, and having her horns 
tipped with gold. After these came six foresters, 
dressed entirely in green, each carrying a bugle- 
horn, which he sounded as he passed the barrier. 

“ Robin Hood came next, and this one was 
Peter, the Baron’s chief falconer. He was 
dressed in a grass green tunic fringed with gold ; 
his hood and hosen were blue and white; he had 
flowers on his head, a bow bent in his hand, ar- 
rows in his girdle. Besides these, a sword and 
dagger, the hilts of both richly embossed with 
gold. On his right hand was Little John, and 

‘ this was Fabian, our page; and Will Stukely, a 
friend, that is Cecil, the butler, was on his left. 
Then came ten jolly outlaws, with bows and ar- 
rows, who were Robin’s men. 

“ Next came in two village maidens with orange 
colored kirtles (skirts), strewing flowers; and im- 
mediately after followed Maid Marian. Her 
dress was a colored tunic, reaching to the ground, 
and over it a white rochet (a short dress), with 
loose sleeves fringed with silver, and plaited; a 
silver girdle was fastened with a double bow on 
the left side ; her long flaxen hair hung in curls 
upon her shoulders, and the top of her head was 
covered with a little cap of gold net-work, orna- 
mented with blue violets. She had two brides- 
maids dressed in blue, with crimson girdles, and 
blue and white violets on their heads. Four 
others, dressed in green, with flowers, followed. 

“Then came Sampson, the blacksmith, as Friar 
Tuck, with staff in hand. After him the miller’s 
son, 2s Muck, all decorated with little bells, and 
having a long pole with an inflated bladder at 
the end. The May-pole followed, drawn by eight 
fine oxen, all dressed with ribbons and flowers, 
their horns tipped with gold. Zhe hobby-horse 
and the dragon brought up the rear. 

“ As the May-pole entered the square, the for- 
esters blew their bugles, the spectators shouted, 
and the din was deafening. Preparations were 
now to be made for its erection ; and while these 
were going on the barriers were removed, so that 
all might approach and add to its decorations, — 
tinsel, ribbon, and such like, of which they had 


brought a plentiful supply. At last, well loaded 
with finery, and all things ready, the square was 
once more cleared, and the renowned May-pole, 
in a few minutes, was hoisted to its place, and 
stood erect. Then truly was there shouting; 
then began the dancing by the woodsmen and 
bridesmaids. The leading musician was Peretto, 
the Baron’s best performer on the bagpipe, and 
besides him was a pipe and tuabor. 

“ When the dance ended, Gregory, the jester 
of the household, who had undertaken to play the 
hobby-horse, came forward in very droll, horse- 
like equipments, trotting, galloping, frisking, am- 
bling, etc., etc., to the infinite amusement of the 
children and village spectators. Peter Parker, as 
the Dragon, hissed, yelled, and shook his wings 
with great ingenuity. To aid the mirth, Muck 
(the miller’s son) jingled all the little bells at his 
knees and elbows, capered between the two mon- 
sters in a kind of comic dance, and as often as 
he approached the rope barrier, would slyly toss 
a handful of meal into the faces of the staring 
villagers, or rapped their heads with his bladder. 
Friar Tuck meantime walked about gravely, and 
whenever he saw any toes obtrading into the 
square beyond the barrier, brought down his 
heavy staff on them. If the sufferers cried out, 
he exhorted them, with mock solemnity, to be re- 
signed and patient under the evils of this life, 
etc., etc. All this afforded so much amusement, 
that it was continued a long time ; at length they 
gave place to the yeomen archers, whose dexter- 
ity in shooting with the long bow was truly sur- 
prising, taking such sure aim at such great dis- 
tance. Several prizes were distributed, and then 
the pageantry was finished. The performers 
moved away, and the villagers crowded into the 
square, to take their share in dancing round the 
May-pole. A banquet was given to the actors 
within doors, and the crowd was feasted on the 
lawn.” 

In some shires, and at some country seats in 
England, May is yet welcomed with much frol- 
icking and mirth; but the Mayers are compara- 
tively few in number ; the day is no longer a gen- 
eral holiday, when city and country resolved to 
be happy together ; and other sports have taken 
the place of May games. Yet all honor be to the 
May-pole for its antiquity ! and surely one should 
honor it! Washington Irving has recorded the 
delight he felt “on seeing one for the first time 
on the banks of the Dee, near the quaint city of 
Chester.” And it is related of the great Greek 
scholar, Dr. Parr, that he was more than ouce 
seen to join in the frolic round a May-pole. 
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II. 


BY ABBY SAGE, AUTHOR OF “8S 
THE KNIGHT’S TALE, FROM CHAUCER. 


Arter Theseus, duke of Athens, had married 
Hypolita, the fair and brave queen of the Ama- 
zons, all Greece dwelt for a time in peace and 
happiness. Hypolita herself shone in peace no 
less than in war, and was a noble ornament in 
the palace of the duke. 

But Theseus was 
not a warrior to re- 
main long idle. Very 
shortly after he had 
safely bestowed his 
queen on the half 
his royal throne, 
chivalry called him 
to Thebes to avenge 
the wrongs some fair 
women had suffered 
at the hands of the 
Theban king. And 
after devastating that 
city, and = slaying 
King Creon in hon- 
orable battle, the 
duke came back to 
Greece, again a con- 
queror. 

Then the merry- 
making that was 
seen in Athens can- 
not now be told; 
nor how the queen 
Hypolita proudly 
greeted her victori- 
ous lord — nor how 
the ladies of the 
court vied to do him 
honor. All this you 
must fancy while you hear of sadder things. 

In Thebes had lived two noble kinsmen, cous- 
ins by birth, named Palamon and Arcite. These 
two, covered with wounds on the battle-field, had 
Theseus taken prisoner, and nursing their hurts 
carefully, had cured them, so they were able to be 
brought to Athens in the train of the conqueror. 
Now in one prison were the two shut up together 
to bewail the cruel stars which had spared their 
lives only that they might live in such misery. 
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The prison tower in which they were kept, 
overlooked the garden of the palace. Through ° 
the bars the sunlight slanted in, and the songs of 
the birds outside mocked them with thoughts of 
freedom. Sometimes, by standing on tiptoe, they 
caught glimpses of the garden paths, and saw 
where the manv colored flowers blossomed below. 

One beautiful May 
morning, sweet Lady 
Emelie, the youngest 
sister of Hypolita, 
who was like the 
queen in fairness as 
the soft evening star 
is like the full-orbed 
moon, must needs 
go walking in this 
very garden to pick 
flowers for a May- 
day wreath. Her- 
self fairer than May, 
and sweeter than the 
roses, which were 
glad to borrow their 
red from her cheeks, 
she sang, as she wove 
her garland, a little 
song which fell like 
a bird’s from her fair 
throat. 

While she sang 
thus, Palamon, 
straining to catch a 
glimpse of the sun 
through his prison 
bars, beheld her in 
the garden path. At 
that moment he ut- 
tered a cry as if some 

sharp pain had stabbed him suddenly. 

“ What ails thee, dear cousin?” asked Arcite, 
coming hurriedly to his side. 

“Indeed I know not if I dream, but something 
walks in the garden below; whether she is maid 
or a goddess I cannot tell, but I think none but 
Venus could so walk, or look thus.” 

Then, sinking on his knees, Palamon prayed,— 

“ Sweet goddess (if it be indeed thy divine self 
I have seen), help us, thy servants, to escape 
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these prison bars and find a way out of our cap- 
tivity.” 

Burning with curiosity, Arcite meanwhile 
raised himself to the gratings and beheld Emelie. 
But his eye, less reverent than Palamon’s, knew 
her at once for a mortal like himself. 

“O lovely maiden,” he cried piteously, “either 
I must have thy grace, or I am dead henceforth. 
All my life and all the deeds that my knighthood 
may yet be found worthy of, I lay at thy feet.” 

At this Palamon started up in anger. 

“ What dost thou say, Arcite?” he questioned. 
“ The lady is my love. I saw her first.” 

“ What of that?” rejoined Arcite. “ Are not 
my eyes free to love her too?” 

“No honorable knight loves the lady of his 
sworn brother,” cried Palamon, fiercely. 

“ But you adored her as a goddess,” said Ar- 
cite ; “I loved her at once as a fair woman, and 
by all the stars and all the laws of knighthood, I 
will love her with all my heart till I die.” 

On this the quarrel between these two cousins, 
who had been so dear to each other that no manly 
friendship had ever exceeded theirs, became so 
hot, that, if it had not been for their unarmed 
condition, they would have fought till one was 
killed. And all the time the sweet Lady Emelie 
walked and sang in the garden below, and heard 
nothing and dreamed not of the two knights 
who quarreled for her sweet sake over her head. 

From this time forth, day after day, month 
after month, the two cousins had no other hope 
than to espy Emelie in the garden under their 
prison tower. And still they contended with 
each other which had the right to love her, and 
each claimed her as his own lady. 

Judge how mad this strife was, when both were 
locked in walls so thick that no hope of escape 
could pierce them. But fortune changed a little 
for one of the kinsmen. A noble duke who was 
a friend to Theseus, had known and loved Arcite 
in Thebes. He interceded for his release, and 
after a time Theseus let him go, on condition that 
he should instantly leave Athens, and never again 
set foot there on pain of death. Then it was hard 
to tell which of the two kinsmen made the most 
moan. Arcite, that he must quit the prison where 
he might still behold Emelie, and depart her coun- 
try forever, or Palamon, that he must remain 
alone behind his bars while his cousin went free. 

Arcite left Athens and went straight to Thebes. 
But now Thebes was a prison, and liberty was 
bondage, because he was shut out from the sight 
of Emelie. He grieved so over the thought 
that he might never see her more, that his form 
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became wasted, his eyes sunken and haggard, his 
locks hung disheveled, and his whole countenance 
was changed. In this plight it occurred to him 
that he was so altered that no one would recog- 
nize him if he should go to Athens in some other 
guise, and by that means see Emelie again. 

So he put off his knightly attire, and wearing 
the coarser dress of a squire, he went to Athens. 
Fortune so favored him that he got a place in the 
duke’s palace, and had leave to attend Emelie. 
He was known as Philostrate, and because his 
manners and bearing were so far above his 
feigned condition, he became famed throughout 
all the court, and at length attracted the notice 
of Theseus. Yet for all this he dared not reveal 
himself nor own his love to Emelie, lest he should 
instantly be put to death. 

And now it happened that, after many trials, 
Palamon escaped from prison. He determined 
to go at once to Thebes and, if possible, stir up his 
friends to war against Theseus, that in this way 
he might force him to bestow Emelie on him as 
his wife. Just outside the city of Athens was 
a wood where Arcite was wont to walk and la- 
ment the cruel fate which placed him so near 
Emelie as her serving-man, while it forbade him 
to speak to her as a true knight who loved her. 
On the very eve that Palamon had escaped, he 
walked by himself in this wood and recounted 
aloud the sighs he breathed and the pangs he had 
suffered, and all that had befallen him since his 
return to Athens. Now in this very spot Pala- 
mon was hiding to wait for the next day’s dawn 
to go on his journey, and from a leafy covert he 
heard all Arcite’s complaints. At the close of 
his speech he suddenly burst out upon him. 

“False traitor!” he cried. “Stain on fair 
knighthood! Perjured Arcite! Dares still to 
love my lady, for whose sweet sake I have burst 
through stone walls and iron bars? If I hada 
weapon I could slay thee, but weaponless as I am, 
I defy thee here. Choose, then, if thou wilt give 
up Emelie or die.” 

At this Arcite answered more mildly, — “ Be 
it so, cousin; I am willing to test this with the 
sword. Rest thee here to-night, for thou art still 
weak and prison-worn. I will bring here to this 
wood, food and a couch for to-night’s comfort. 
To-morrow, or ere the rising of the sun, I will be 
here with two sets of armor, and swords for both. 
Thou shalt choose the best and leave the other 
for me. And we will fight till one of us is dead 
from his wounds.” 

Arcite kept his word in every point, and next 
day at early dawn he was in the wood with two 
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sets of armor, and swords to match them. Pala- 
mon awaited him eagerly, and with all courtesy 
each helped the other buckle on his harness and 
make ready for the affray. Soon the clashing of 
their swords smote sparks of fire so thick that 
they shone in the green wood like myriads of 
fire-flies. 

Suddenly, in the middle of their deadly sport, 
the knights heard the sharp bay of hounds, the 
blast of the horns, the rush of many steeds ; and, 
looking up, they saw themselves surrounded by a 
royal hunting party. There was the noble Duke 
Theseus, and by his side Hypolita, with snow- 
white falcon on her wrist, while foremost among 
the ladies of the court, all clad in green, rode 
Emelie, the unconscious cause of all this strife. 

When the duke demanded the reason of this af- 
fray, and their drawn weapons, there was no other 
way for the knights than to confess the truth, and 
tell the cause of their quarrel. This Palamon 


did, not hiding that he had broken loose from 
his strong prison, and accusing Arcite of having 
forsworn himself in returning to Athens to live 
as a menial in the palace of the duke. 

When all this story had been toid, the listen- 
ers were much moved. The hardy queen, more 
used to battles than to tears, wept for very wom- 


anhood ; and Emelie, rosy with blushes that these 
two knights should so boldly avow their love for 
her, must needs cool the burning of her cheeks 
with overrunning crystal tears. 

And the duke, while all cried out upon him to 
be merciful, at length gave this as his decree. 

First, he exacted of the two kinsmen that they 
should promise never more to make war on his 
country, nor to plot any mischief against him ; 
and when they had pledged this, he said —* Now, 
though Emelie be a worthy match for any knight 
in Christendom, yet she cannot marry both, be 
your deserts equally great. Therefore ye shall 
abide the test of honorable combat. In one 
year’s time, at Athens here, we will hold a tour- 
ney, at which both Palamon and Arcite, with 
each a hundred bravest knights, shall enter the 
lists, and he who comes off conqueror, shall wed 
the lady. The other must do as he best can.” 

To this, with many praises of the duke’s good- 
ness, all assented. 

Now, all the year Theseus was building the 
lists for the tournament. Never since the world 
began, were there such brave preparations. The 
field was made a circle, and walled about with 
stone. At three points in the walls a fair temple 
was built. One of pure marble, in honor of Ve- 
nus, queen of Love and Beauty. The second, 
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shining with gold, was to Mars, god of war. The 
third, of red and white coral, beautiful beyond 
compare, was dedicated to Diana, at whose altar 
sweet Emelie worshipped. 

When the year was at an end, into Athens 
came Palamon with his hundred knights, each the 
flower of chivalry. First came the brave Lycur- 
gus, of Thrace, riding in his golden chariot, drawn 
by four milk-white bulls. His long black hair 
streamed over his shoulders, and on his head he 
wore a heavy crown of gold, gleaming with jew- 
els. Beside his car walked ten huge white mas- 
tiffs, each nearly as large as a steer, close muz- 
zled to their very throats. 

At the same hour, through another gate of the 
city, entered Arcite. With him came Emetrius, 
king of Ind, leading his hundred warriors. 

Emetrius bestrode a horse whose trappings 
were all of gold. His cloak also was cloth of 
gold, embroidered closely with great pearls, and 
a little mantle over his shoulder shone like a 
flame, so thick it was sown with fire-red rubies. 
Over his crisp curls of bright brown he wore a 
green laurel wreath, and his blue eyes glittered 
like steel, in his eagerness for the affray. 

The morning dawned brightly, — such another 
May morning as that in which Palamon and Ar- 
cite first saw the Lady Emelie walking in the 
garden beside their prison walls. Two hours be- 
fore day broke, Palamon had risen and gone into 
the Temple of Venus, and laid gifts on her altars. 
And after he had asked her aid, the goddess had 
smiled on him, and nodded in answer to his sup- 
plications. Emelie, too, as was her wont, went to 
the Temple of Diana, and the huntress queen 
then told her thafone of the knights should be 
her wedded lord, but which one not even Emelie 
might know till the tourney was over. 

Last of all, Arcite went to the Temple of 
Mars, and flinging sweet incense on his altar, 
prayed to him with many sipplications. The 
statue of the god had clashed its glittering arms, 
and murmured “Victory.” At which, full of 
hope, Arcite rose up to go and array himself for 
the combat. 

Meanwhile, in the court of Jupiter, king ‘of 
gods and of men, there was a great contention. 
To Mars, Jupiter had promised the victory for 
his chosen knight; but Venus, her lovely eyes 
red with weeping, besought that her favored 
suitor, young Palamon, might have Emelie for 
his bride. While she thus prayed the stern Ju- 
piter, her breast heavy with sighs, and her cheeks 
wet with silver tears, Saturn, oldest of the gods, 
thus whispered her, —“ Grieve not, O fairest of 
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the daughters of the gods. To Jupiter and Mars 
belong victory in war, and honor among men ; to 
me, dark treason and black pestilence ; mine is 
the drowning in the lonely sea, the strangling 
rope, the deadly poison, and all means of sudden 
death. Weep no more, for I promise thy pleas- 
ure shall yet be done, and Palamon shall have 
Emelie.” 

Now, in the broad daylight, Athens is all astir. 
Now is heard the clattering of hoofs and the ring- 
ing of hammers, which rivet together the links of 
the armor, and the tramping of hurried feet, and 
the sharp word of command, and the knighis call- 
ing on their squires. Now is seen the glitter of 
gold and the flash of steel, the waving of plumes 
and fluttering of mantles. Now each man has 
fastened the last buckle and helped his master 
mount, and the steeds champ their shining bits, 
impatient to be gone. 

Inside the walls of the tourney-ground, under 
a canopy, sat Theseus and his court. Among all 
the ladies, none so lovely as Emelie. She is clad 


all in white, with her yellow hair garlanding her 


head; and so fair was she, that the very air 
seemed to breathe her praises. And now The- 
seus gave aloud, by the mouth of the herald, the 
tules by which the tourney shall be conducted. 


First, in order to prevent loss of life, no man 
shall carry into the lists either bow and arrows, 
nor poleaxe, nor short sword. Neither shall he 
ride but one course with sharp-pointed spear. 

If any transgress these rules, they shall be 
taken out from the lists, and stand at the stake 


till the tourney is ended. If either chieftain 
be ‘overthrown or conqueredythe victory is de- 
clared. 

The weapons shall be only spears, lances, and 
the mace. 

Now the heralds have cried aloud the charge, 
and the trumpets and clarions have blown, and 
the drums beat, and the fierce onset begun. The 

_ lances shivered, swords gleamed, the maces rang 
heavily on steel helmets. Now this brave knight 
is unhorsed, and meets his enemy in fierce grap- 
ple ; now one is trampled under foot ; now clouds 
of dust hide all like a thick smoke; here they 
struggle unfairly and are led to the stake, till the 
affray is over; there one is borne bleeding from 
the field. 

Many times thé heralds sound the trumpets for 
a breathing-space in the battle, and again and 
again they return to the charge. But alas for 
Palamon ! just at evening he is overcome, when 
he would go to the help of the brave Lycurgus, 
who is unhorsed, and fighting bravely ; and The- 
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seus cried out that Arcite has the victory, and 
Palamon must yield himself conquered. 

Then Palamon’s heart sinks like lead in his 
breast, and by the throne of Jupiter, on high 
Olympus, Venus wrings her hands, in anguish of 
his defeat. But who is more proud than Arcite, 
and whose eyes beam so tenderly as Emelie’s, 
since, woman-like, her heart is already moved 
with love for the victorious hero. 

Now he rides forward, the dust on his armor, 
many a stain of red blood on his waving mantle, 
his plumes nodding proudly, his eyes full of glad- 
ness. Now Emelie bends forward, with the lau- 
rel wreath in her hand, when, alas that I must 
write it! the fiery steed of Arcite starts, plunges 
forward and then back, and over his arched neck 
flings Arcite on the stone pavement in front of 
the royal dais. Thus has Saturn redeemed his 
pledge to Venus, and sudden death overtaken the 
victor under the shadow of the laurel wreath. 

They cleared the brave knight of his armor, 
and still he lingered for a little, always crying for 
Emelie. Then he died, and his fair lady and 
Palamon wept together at his bedside. Over all 
the land was great mourning. Theseus would 
hardly be comforted for the loss of this brave 
heart, and Hypolita bewailed this flower of 
knighthood rudely cut off in his prime. All the 
maidens cry by his bier, “ Alas, alas! Arcite, why 
didst thou die thus? Hadst thou not gold 
enough, and Emelie ?” 

At last they made a great funeral pyre of all 
rare and costly woods, and Emelie herself lighted 
the torch which consumed it to ashes. After this 
she mourned him for a long time in deep widow- 
hood ; but when the period of mourning had been 
prolonged a year, Theseus called both Palamon 
and Ewmelie to his presence. 

“Tt is not good to grieve always,” he said to 
Emelie. “ Arcite was a noble gentleman, and 
loved you dear, but you cannot call him back 
with grieving. Here is his kinsman, not less 
brave, who has loved you as long and as dearly. 
What say you to him, Emelie? As for Palamon, 
I warrant he will not say me nay.” 

And with these words, Theseus placed the 
hand of his sister in that of the knight, and Eme- 
lie looked at Palamon and smiled up in his face 
with a smile which made sunshine in his sad 
heart. 

Then there was a royal wedding at the palace, 
and never was a more loving pair than these two, 
no husband more tender, no wife more true. No 
grief ever came between them, and no shadow fell 
on their lives till death came to take them apart. 
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SUNSHINE STORIES. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


“Now I am going to tell a story,” said the 
Wind. 

“Excuse me,” said the Rain, “but now it is 
my turn; you have been howling round the cor- 
ner as hard as ever you could, this long time 
past.” 

“Ts that your gratitude towards 
me?” said the Wind. “I, who, in 
honor of you, turn inside out — 
yes, even break —all the umbrel- 
las, when people won’t have any- 
thing to do with you.” 

“T am going to speak!” said 

the Sunshine. “Silence!” and the 
Sunshine said it with such glory 
and majesty, that the long, weary 
Wind fell prostrate, and the Rain 
beat against him, and shook him, 
and said,—‘“ We won’t stand it! 
She always breaks through, that 
Madam Sunshine; we won’t listen 
to her. What she says is not worth 
hearing.” 

But the Sunshine said,—“A 

beautiful swan flew over the roll- 
ing, tumbling waves of the ocean. 
Every one of its feathers shone like 
gold: one feather drifted down on 
the great merchant vessel, that, with 
all sajl set, was sailing away. The 
feather dropped on the curly light 
hair of a young man, whose busi- 
ness it was to have a care for the 
goods, — supercargo they called 
him. The bird of fortune’s feather 
touched his forehead, became a pen 
in his hand, and brought him such 
luck, that very soon he became a 
wealthy merchant, — rich enough to 
have bought for himself spurs of 
gold; rich enough to change a gol- 
den dish into a nobleman’s shield ; 
and I shone on it,” said the Sun- 
shine. 

“ The swan flew further, away over the bright 
green meadow, where the iittle shepherd - boy, 
only seven years old, had lain down in the 
shadow of the old and only tree there was. The 
swan, in its flight, kissed one of the leaves of the 
tree. The leaf fell into the boy’s hand, and it 


was changed to three leaves, to ten, — yes, to a 
whole book, — and in it he read about all the 
wonders of nature, about his native language, 
about faith and knowledge. At night he laid the 
book uuder his head, that he might not forget 
what he had been reading. The wonderful book 


led him to the school-bench, and thence in search 


of knowledge. I have read his name among the 
names of learned men,” said the Sunshine. 
“The swan flew into the quiet, lonely forest, 
rested awhile on the dark, deep lake, where the 
water-lilies grow ; where the wild apples are to be 
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found on the shore; where the cuckoo and wild 
pigeon have their homes. 

“A poor woman was in the wood, gathering 
firewood -— branches that had fallen down, and 
dry sticks; she carried them in a bundle on her 
back, and in her arms she held her little child. 
She saw the golden swan, the bird of Fortune, 
rise from among the reeds on the shore. What 
was that that glittered? A golden egg, quite 
warm yet. She laid it in her bosom, and the 
warmth remained in it. Surely there was life in 
the egg! She heard a gentle picking inside of 
the shell, but mistook the sound, and thought it 
was her own heart that she heard beating. 

“ At home, in the poor cottage, she took out 
the egg; ‘tick, tick, it said, as if it bad been a 
valuable gold watch; but that it was not, only an 
egg —a real, living egg. The egg cracked and 
opened, and a dear little baby-swan, all feathered 
as with purest gold, put out its little head ; round 
its neck it had four rings, and as the poor woman 
had four boys,— three at home, and the little one 
that she had had with her in the lonely wood, — 
she understood at once that here was a ring for 
each boy; and just as she thought of that, the 
little gold-bird took flight. She kissed each 
ring, made each of the children kiss one of the 
rings, laid it next to the child’s heart, then put it 
on his finger. I saw it all,” said the Sunshine, 
“and I saw what followed. 

“One of the boys was playing in a ditch, and 
took a lump of clay in his hand, turned and 
twisted and pressed it between his fingers, till it 
took shape, and was like Jason, who went in 
search of, and found the golden fleece. 

“The second boy ran out on the meadow, 
where the flowers stood, — flowers of all imagin- 
able colors; he gathered a handful, and squeezed 
them so tight that all the juice spirted into his 
eyes, and some of it wetted the ring. It cribbled 
and crawled in his thoughts, and in his hands, and 
after many a day, and many a year, people in the 
great city talked of the great painter. 

“The third child held the ring so tight in his 
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teeth, that it gave forth sound, an echo of the 
song in the depth of his heart. Thoughts and 
feelings rose in beautiful sounds; rose like singing 
swans; plunged, like swans, into the deep, deep 
sea. He became a great master, a great com- 
poser, of whom every country has the right to 
say, ‘ He was mine!’ 

“ And the fourth little one was — yes, he was 
—the ‘ugly duck’ of the family ; they said he 
had the pip, and must have pepper and butter, 
like the little sick chickens, and that he got ; but 
of me he got a warm, sunny kiss,” said the Sun- 
shine. “He got ten kisses for one; he was a 
poet, and was buffeted and kissed, alternately, all 
his life. But he held what no one could take 
from him.— the Ring of Fortune, from Dame 
“Fortune’s gelden swan. His thoughts took wings, 
and flew up and away, like singing butterflies, — 
the emblem of immortality !” 

“That was a dreadfully long story,” said the 
Wind. 

“ And O, how stupid and tiresome!” said the 
Rain. “ Blow on me, please, that I may revive a 
little.” 

And the Wind blew, and the Sunshine said, — 
“The swan of Fortune flew over the beautiful 
bay, where the fishermen had set their nets; the 
poorest of them wanted to get married, and marry 
he did. To him the swan brought a piece of 
amber: amber draws things towards it, and it 
drew hearts to the house. Amber is the most 
wonderful incense, and there came a soft perfume, 
as from a church; there came a sweet breath 
from out of beautiful nature, that God has made. 
They were so happy and grateful for their peace- 
ful home, and content even in their péverty. 
Their life became a real Sunshine story!” 

“TI think we had better stop now,” said the 
Wind, “the Sunshine has talked long enough, 
and I am dreadfully bored.” 

“ And I also,” said the Rain. 

And what do we others, who have heard the 
story, say ? 

We say, “ Now my story’s done.” 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To withhold the “ Arabian Nights” from a2 child 
is a breach of trust. There are certain books which 
it is essential for one to read first as a child, if he is 
to get fullest possession of what they have to bestow, 
and these books it is not fair to keep from the knowl- 
edge of children, who are in our power and so in 
our keeping. There is, we think, a little thick-head- 
edness on the part of guardians of the young as to 
the exercise of their guardianship. They press chil- 
dren to read stories and books which have no assim- 
ilating properties, and yet think themselves wise and 
watchful when they keep out of their sight books 
somewhat strange and unaccountable to themselves, 
but exactly adapted to the wants of children. 

The “Arabian Nights” is one of those books 
which judicious parents do not feel quite certain 
about giving to children. They have a feeling that it 
is a wild, fearful sort of book, full of monsters and 
uncanny things, or at the best nonsensical and idle to 
the last degree. Many, no doubt, would be surprised 
in reading it for the first time, in maturity, at dis- 
covering how calm and, as it were, sluggish a book it 
is. The stories seem to flow on and on in an inter- 
minable series, each story requiring a dozen others 
to convey it over the various obstructions in the way, 
and the whole issuing as placidly as a succession of 
puffs from the pipe of a philosopher in reverie. Then 
such readers would begin to ask, where is the inge- 
nuity of these stories? the plots turn on very simple 
contrivances, and no great skill seems required, when 
such material is given, for a continual invention of 
new situations. Nor do the Afrites and Genies 
seem so very frightful. Not much is said about their 
fearful appearance. They frighten fishermen in the 
stories, but they do not frighten us who read. 

Thus, little by little, we might unfold characteris- 
tics of these stories that present no charm to many 
readers amongst men and women, yet are the very 
points to be instanced as explaining the mysterious 
acceptability of the book tochildren. That it should 
unroll story after story and should give no signs of 
winding up any story, —this alone is a charm to a 
child. “Tell me a story,” he cries; and here is a 
venerable book telling a story that tells another story, 
which tells a third — the third a fourth, and if occa- 
sionally some forgotten characters of the first story 
come to the surface again, and say, “so we see from 
what has been told,” ete., they make no break in the 
thread ; it is only a knot that is tied, and the reel un- 


winds still. An older reader, taught by modern nov- 
els, tries to keep the first characters always in mind, 
since he knows that they only suffer suspension of 
breath and are not really driven off the stage, and he 
is rather displeased to find, when they do reappear, 
after he has kept one eye upon them so long, that 
they have only stayed through to draw the curtain. 
A child dismisses them from his head when the new 
characters come forward, and he is quite right, for in 
the stories there is no dislocation by the introduction 
of explanatory stories. This is the very way of chil- 
dren’s minds, going on and on and not returning 
carefully to the point of departure. 

Again, the matter-of-fact way in which men and 
beasts interchange forms, and Genies and Afrites 
come and go amongst human scenes, — this also is 
accepted by a child ; he does not probably believe in 
the existence of these fabulous beings, or in the fact 
of the transformation, but his mind is not disturbed 
by them; granted the existence and the fact, and all 
moves consistently, unconscious of anything extraor- 
dinary going on. This is satisfactory to the child, 
who does not want in his play-world to have his lit- 
tle realities constantly explained to be only mock 
realities. He knows the actual foundation of fancy, 
but he does not want the superstructure constantly 
pulled down to expose the foundation. The figures 
in the book seize hold of his lively imagination, and 
he is half frightened, in a pleased, playful way ; there 
is no real horror such as springs from shadowy, half 
mentioned terrors. 

Finally, just touching another of the many sides 
of the subject, what we may call the orientalism of 
the book is delightfully in harmony with the childish 
period, The arbitrary conduct of sultans and caliphs 
is what the child accepts without question, and dis- 
plays, too, when administering justice to the little 
kingdom — of dolls, for example —over which he 
rules. The calm adjustment of all things to some set 
standard raises no question in his mind; the regard- 
ing of death as one of the incidents of life and not 
as some mysterious exception, falls in with his un- 
trained way of looking at it. In the “ Arabian 
Nights,” a portion of the human race, which seems 
never to have attained a logical manhood, has told 
the best stories ever written, and there is no au- 
dience so fit as the children of western nations ; list- 
ening to the stories they hold a little more to an 
old home ; mingling their own natures with the broad 
nature of the world’s perpetual childhood. 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. 


Last month we provided against the fickle 
weather of April, and gave in the Magazine what 
was suited to sunshine out-of-doors, and rainy days 
within. It is not always easy to tell April and May 
apart, but there is a good deal of difference between 
May in the cities and May in the country. On May- 
day in New York, for example, one may see plenty 
of such scenes, as that described in our City Sights 
picture on this page. Observe how reluctant that 
dog is to leave his old haunts; a little more, and the 
string will snap. 
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We gave last month two or three short suggestions 
for Tableaux. We have more on hand, and propose 
to give a few occasionally for the benefit of the many 
who are interested in getting up charades and 
tableaux. 

TABLEAUX. 


CHILDREN dancing round the May-pole. 
part — Change of position. 


Second 


® BLIND FIDDLER. 


Fiddler in the centre. A group of children around ; 
also Dinah holding a baby. 


Second part — Baby lying on the floor at one side, 
a little in the background. Dinah is dancing, and 
a small boy reaching over with a straw to tickle the 
baby. Other figures the same as at first. 


CHILDREN AND THE PUDDING. 


A huge (make believe) pudding in the centre of 
the table. A group of children standing round, each 
holding a plate in one hand and a spoon in the 
other. Grandma ready with a knife to cut the pud- 
ding. 

Second part — Pudding has rolled off the 
table, and thrown one of the children to the 
floor. 

[The pudding may be made of several 
pillows tied up in a piece of yellow window 
shade ; with bits of brown cambric pinned 
thickly over it for plums]. 


CINDERELLA. 


Cinderella stands at one side, a little in 
the background, Her dress is shabby, and 
her countenance sad. She stands by a table 
covered with kitchen utensils, and holds a 
saucepan in her hand. Her sisters, gayly 
dressed, stand at a little distance looking 
haughtily at her. 

Second part — Cinderella sits in the cen- 
tre, wearing a bright dress. The Prince 
kneels on one knee, trying on the slipper. 
The sisters in the background, looking en- 
vious. The fairy Godmother stands near the 
Prince. The Godmother to be represented 
by a little girl, or very short figure, with the 
mask of an old woman, a trailing dress, and 
leaning on a stick. Other figures. 


TRYING ON THE BONNET. 


Madam asleep in an arm-chair. Her work 
in her lap. Dinah before a dressing glass, 
trying on her mistress’s opera hat. 

Second part — Madam suddenly awakes. 
Dinah has dropped the hat, and stands with 
her hands thrown up, staring with fright. 


GREXK GIRL BEFORE THE SULTANA, BEGGING 


THE LIFE OF HER FATHER. 


Girl in Greek cos- 
At- 


Sultana seated on a throne. 
tume kneeling before her, with clasped hands. 
tendants around. 

Second part — Change” of position. 
her head thrown back, and a look of joy. 


Girl with 


THE MAGIC CAKE. 


A table in the centre, on which is a large, make- 
believe cake. A dish or pan covered with white 
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cloth, and ornamented with white roses, will serve the 
purpose. 

A grotesque looking old woman with mask stands 
by the side of the table, appearing to have just 
placed the cake upon it. A group of children at 
yarious distances: they look frightened. The old 
woman points at the cake, and with the other hand 
seems warning them not to touch it. 

Second part — Children around the table looking 
curious. One standing on a chair, touches the cake 
with a long stick; another, holding a knife at arm’s 
length, begins to cut it. 

Third part— A hobgoblin made with a mask 
has risen from the centre of the cake; children ter- 
rified, and running. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AT HER TOILET. 

The Queen sitting in the centre. Several maids 
of honor standing around. They appear trying to 
suppress laughter. One standing back of the Queen 
holds a jar of rouge, while another, at the right hand, 
paints the cheeks of the Queen white, and her nose 
red. 

TEA-PARTY IN BOSTON, in 1778. 

A party of old ladies in mob-caps, sitting round a 
tea-table, drinking the proscribed tea. A policeman, 
unobserved, looking in at the door. 

Second part— The policeman has joined the 
party ; a slight change of position, 

CUTTING THE CURLS. 

A young girl asleep on a sofa; mischievous 

brother behind her, cutting a handful of curls. Two 


small boys in the foreground, convulsed with laughter. 
Second part — Change of position. 
RUSTIC VISITORS. 

A group of gayly dressed young ladies and gen- 
tlemen sitting at a side. Table in the centre, with 
ornaments. Near the door three or four rustic vis- 
itors, elaborately dressed. They are loaded with 
baskets and bandboxes. 

Second part — Visitors seated, others standing. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 
We always ought to go together, 
For one of us alone 
Would be like days of dullest weather ; 
While if the other one 
Should be allowed to rule the day, 
I think that you would all 
With one accord complain, and say, 
You could not live at all. 
CROSS WORDS. 
1. When single, I offer your hand a good shake ; 
When double, a part of your dinner I’ll make. 


2. 1 am a creature strong and great ; 
I'm sometimes called a king ; 
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You do not know me? Ah! but wait; 
Your Latin Reader bring, 

And see if you can find my name: 

I think I have some noble fame. 


. Of all the best, most useful things, 
By the Creator made, 
If you should soar on buoyant wings, 
Or search through woodland glade, 
Now tell me if the wisest mind 
Could ever my superior find ? 


. O! how pretty I am! such a round iittle ball, 

Peeping out with the color of gold ; 

And see my white cloak! with that wrapped 

around all, 

Do you think I could ever be cold ? 

But still, I must whisper a secret to you, 
For, truly, you’d scarcely be able 

To know me, or think my description quite true, 


Unless — I’m prepared for the table, 
Cotumsus, O. E. 0. P. 


ENIGMAS. 


1. J am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is a mineral. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a boy’s name. 

My 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, is land. 

My 8, 10, 8, 9, 14, 11, is a spice. 

My 6, 7, 12, 12, 10, 14, is a plant, and its fruit out 
of which a beverage is made. 

My 6, 7, 16, is a fish. 

My 1, 7, 3, 10, is a bird. 

My whole is the name of a book by a noted Brit- 
ish author. F. 


2. Iam a word of fourteen letters. 

My 1, 6, and 12, is a covering for the head. 

My 6, 7, 10, 9, and 14, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 6, and 8, is an animal. 

My 12, 9, 3, 5, is a measure. 

My 12, 9,'7, 8, is half a measure. 

My 1, 2, is a short way of spelling a long word. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, is the wrong way of spelling three 
words. 

My 3, 2, 4, 14, is something that always gets on 
a head. 


My whole is a city. H. R, B. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN APRIL NUMBER. 


Metagrams. — In Uncle Walter’s Lecture — Rail, 
jail, nail, hail. By J. R. H.—I. Lace, face. IL 
Ring, king. III. House, mouse. Double Acrostic 
Charade. — Foundation Words — Words, worth. 
Cross Words — Winnow, Othello, rover, drought, 
speech. Anagrammatic Enigma. — April Fool. Cha- 
rade. — Dandelion. Illustrated Rebus, -- Apollo Bel- 
vedere. Enigma. — Strain, train, rain, ain, stain, 
satin, saint. Slow answer to rapid computation. — 
Nine ten pence. 
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Little Rose. 


A SONG. 
Words by MARIAN DOUGLAS. Music by ANNIE MOORE. 
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don’t be in haste, lit-tle Rose! little Rose! 0 don’t be in haste, lit- tle 
don’t be in haste, lit-tle Rose! little Rose! O don’t be in haste, lit-tle 
don’t be in haste, lit-tle Rose! little Rose! 0, don’t be in haste, lit-tle 
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Thoughthe May is _ yet here, Yet the Jvne is more near, Than 
Though on yon- der green bough, Waits thy _ night - in- gale now, With 
For the world it is rough, and, O, soon, soon e-nough, The 
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you, in yourdreaming, suppose, Little Rose! Than you, in your dreaming, suppose. 
mu-sic he on-ly be-stows, Little Rose! With mu - sic he on - ly bestows. 
wind, for our with-er-ing, blows, Little Rose! The wind, for our with-er- ing, blows. 
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The Fox and his Wife, they had a great strife — 
They never ate mustard in all their whole life ; 
They ate their meat without fork or knife, 
And loved to be picking a bone — oh! 





